


ESSENTIAL! 





IS YOUR “CASTLE” a bamboo shack on stilts? 
Its furnishings a grass mat and dart gun? /f not—and if 
you would be hard-pressed financially to replace them 







immediately—hadn’t you better be sure your home and 






personal possessions are adequately insured? 






COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE against fire, theft, liability, and 
16 allied perils is provided by the CTA-sponsored home 
insurance package policy. This multiple-coverage policy 








costs 20 per cent less than 4 or 5 separate policies for 






comparable protection. CTA members have had their 
premiums further reduced by 22 per cent dividends 
at policy expiration. Typical savings have totaled $52 








for home owners and $39 for tenants! 






SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE. No matter when your 
present policies expire, return coupon at once for 
advance quotes so you can compare costs. 








FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 






Los Angeles—MA 6-146] 
San Francisco— EX 7-3500 
Sacramento — HI 4-8323 












CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODA 


—> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approve 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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1705 Murchison Drive 
Burlingame, California 


OUR COVER: Ancient cave paintings of half a million years 
ago become the background of our cover illustration this 
month, putting in sharp focus a photograph of a demonstra- 
tion of a modern electronic teaching machine. “Primeval 
Wall” is the title of the illustration used with an ad in the 
Great Ideas of Western Man series by Container Corpora- 
tion of America. Winning top honors as the No. 1 public 
service advertisement of the year in the Saturday Review con- 
test, the ad contained the words “A teacher affects eternity; 
he can never tell where his influence stops,” a quotation from 
Henry Brooks Adams. As implied by the cover caption, this 
issue contains 14 pages describing and discussing teaching 
machines, first feature section in a Journal series on “What's 
New in Education?” In contrast to the primitive pictograph 
the Madison Devlin photograph shows Science Teacher 
Henry M. Williams of Willard junior high school, Berkeley, 
instructing Eighth-grader Leslie Stewart in the operation of 
Western Design’s Auto Tutor. A teachers’ workshop at San 
Francisco State College last June exhibited most of the new 
machines which are described in detail in this issue. 
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Editor: J. Wilson McKenney 

Art Director: Norman E. Lubeck 
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MEMBERSHIP AT NEW HIGH-—CTA membership re- 
corded in the state headquarters office as of July 31 passed 
the 112,370 mark, to reach a point 9,923 higher than the same 
date in 1959. Section totals for regular memberships (exclud- 
ing student and retired) were: Bay 29,585, Central 10,087, 
Central Coast 2,854, North Coast 1,563, Northern 9,146, 
Southern 53,913. Total SCTA membership this date was 
4,907. NEA membership as of May 31 was 61,227 in Cali- 
fornia, the largest gain reported by any state. 


NEW CTA CHARTERED CHAPTERS reported since the 
last listing here in March, include the following: No. 634, 
Rim of the World Teacher's Association, San Bernardino 
county; No. 635, County Education Center Association, El 
Centro, Imperial county; No. 636, Hesperia Association of 
Teachers, Hesperia, San Bernardino county; No. 637, Holt- 
ville Teachers Association, Holtville, Imperial county; No. 
638, Valle Lindo Teachers Association, San Gabriel, Los 
Angeles county; No. 639, Edison Teachers Association, Kern 
county; No. 640, Sunset High School Teachers Association, 
Hayward, Alameda county; No. 641, Newhall Elementary 
School District Teachers Association, Newhall, Los Angeles 
county; No. 642, San Pasqual Teachers Club, Winterhaven, 
Imperial county; No. 643, Merced County Schools Office 
Teachers Association, Merced, Merced county; No. 644, 
Mariposa County Division Teachers Association, Mariposa, 
Mariposa county; No. 645, Parlier Faculty Club, Parlier, 
Fresno county; No. 646, Hilmar Unified School District 
Teachers Association, Hilmar, Merced county; No. 647, 
Cloverdale Teachers Association, Cloverdale, Sonoma 
county; No. 648, Vacaville Union High School Teachers As- 
sociation, Vacaville, Solano county; No. 649, Clovis Unified 
Teachers Association, Clovis, Fresno county. 


DR. JESSE D. MOSES, for the past two years president of 
the Pasadena Education Association, was the first Negro to 
become an administrator in Pasadena schools when he was 
named vice-principal of McKinley junior high school in July. 


DR. LUCIEN B. KINNEY of Stanford and DR. B. LAMAR 
JOHNSON of UCLA were named by University of Minne- 
sota this summer for 1960 Achievement Awards to outstand- 
ing alumni. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS are available for the first time 
to California public high school teachers. Seventy-five fel- 
lowships for 1961-62 will be awarded for study in the human- 
ities at six universities, with stipends equal to salaries. In- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. Charles R. Keller, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


NEW PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL, opening this month 
with 3,200 tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students, com- 
plete Pasadena’s transition from the 6-4-4 system to the 6-3- 
3-2 type of organization. All junior high schools will be on 
a three-year basis and Pasadena City College will occupy 
the entire Colorado Street campus. 

FRANK WALKUP, for 32 years teacher, principal, and act- 
ing superintendent of Pasadena schools system, retired in 
June. The new library at John Muir high school, where he 
served as principal, was dedicated in his honor by the local 
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NEWS OF STATE AND NATION 












DR. EDWARD H. ROWINS became president of Ventura 
College in July. He had formerly been assistant sv) erin- 
tendent in Pasadena, where he pioneered the personnel 
services system. 


MRS. THEODORA SHAW, teacher for 37 years, anc! JOE 
LAVERONI, head custodian and bus driver for 25 \ears, 
were honored by the people of San Juan Bautista when they 
retired this summer. 


VOTERS NOMINATED 19 teachers and professors in Cali- 
fornia’s June primaries. On November ballots, running for 
state Assembly will appear the names of Dr. Hugh M. Tiner, 
former president of Pepperdine College; Charles P. Sohner, 
Manhattan Beach college teacher; Houston I. Flournoy, 
Claremont professor; incumbent Charles B. Garrigus, Reed- 
ley College history and philosophy instructor; and Dore 
Sharpe, Pasadena educational consultant. Teachers also 
candidates include David Wofford of Fortuna, incumbent 
Lloyd Lowrey of Rumsey, Kathryn T. MacMillan of Sacra- 
mento, incumbent Carlos Bee of Hayward, A. H. Muschi 
and E. R. Scrofani of San Francisco, Alan L. Baldwin of 
Redwood City, Jack T. Casey of Bakersfield, Fletcher R. 
Flynn of San Gabriel, and Charles Manford of North Holly- 
wood. For state Senate posts, teacher candidates include in- 
cumbent Albert S. Rodda, Sacramento; Thomas F. Nolan, 
San Luis Obispo; and Weir G. Smith, Hanford. 


RETIREMENT PAYMENTS are fixed by statute and erro- 
neous information or advice given by State Teachers Retire- 
ment System can cause a teacher to lose benefits without re- 
course, states a recent opinion from CTA attorneys. Best 
counsel is doublecheck information against legal definitions 
of rights. 


OVERWORK killed Joe Nightingale, former superintendent 
of Orcutt elementary district, who died of a heart attack last 
spring. This was opinion of a California compensation ref- 
eree, who awarded the widow $15,000 on grounds the board 
would not allow needed staff help in a fast-expanding 
district. 


ARCOSS (Association for Retirement Credit for Out-of-State 
Service) is distributing an attractive six-page folder which 
describes graphically the discrepancies in retirement bene- 
fits received by experienced teachers who came to California 
after 1944 and those who had their total employment experi- 
ence in this state. The Association continues to seek $5 
annual memberships, aimed at reducing problems of retire- 
ment credit. Information from John F. Land Jr., treasurer. 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame. 


ERNEST P. BRANSON, 76, pioneer director of research for 
Long Beach schools for 31 years, died in Idyllwild last Feb- 
ruary. He was one of the founders of the Bureau of Welfare 
of CTA Southern Section. 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS who won top places in the 
Bay Area Science Fair and who took their projects anc theit 
teachers to the national fair in Indianapolis in June were 
Donald Shapero, 17, Cubberly high, Palo Alto, and Clare 
Martin, 17, El Cerrito high. 

Turn to page 27 
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LESLIE LANDIN, principal of Foothill elementary 
school at Saratoga, Santa Clara county, started 
d: awing cartoons for CTA Journal eight years ago. 
Of the dozens which have appeared in print on 
these pages, the most popular were those of the 
li+tle boy's handwriting on the blackboard. Re- 
produced above are the five sketches, beginning 
‘1 "maladjusted" on the cover of the October 
24 issue and continuing to "neurotic" for Jan- 
y 1959. 
Ne thought it entirely appropriate that the de- 
nined little pupil, in need of mild disciplinary 
‘ion, should bring the story of his life at the black- 
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board up to date. He does this, as you see, under 
the baleful eye of the electronic automated teach- 
ing machine, thus setting a humorous introduction 
for the theme of this issue. 

This is the only humorous note in the Journal's 
serious appraisal of the growth and development 
of a weird and wonderful technology in the in- 
structional processes of modern education. 

Landin, 36, A.B. from Pepperdine College, M.A. 
from San Jose State College, is the author of 
several books on the use of cartoons in teaching. 
He was originator of the "Buckskin Bob" cartooned 
history series on KQED, San Francisco. 








A eee ASSEMBLY debate on integration 
in the schools, fought out word for word during 
a heated four-hour session, was one of the spectacu- 
lar features of the 98th annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Los Angeles June 
26 to July 1. 

A slight stiffening of the three-year-old resolution on 
integration (retitled Desegregation in the Public Schools) 
was followed by a Board of Directors authorization of a 
meeting of southern leaders to draft a new “satisfactory to 
all” statement. Strong leaders in the movement to “insert 
an E before ‘quality’ in education” were spokesmen from 
the New York and California delegations. 

For the first time in 29 years, NEA returned to Los An- 
geles for its annual meeting, drawing 5708 delegates, 2492 
alternates, and up to 12,000 visitors. California's official del- 
egation, largest in the convention, totaled 815 teachers and 
administrators. 

Walter W. Eshelman, of Fort Washington, Pa., president 
of NEA for the past year, presided at general sessions dur- 
ing the crowded week. On July 1 he turned the gavel over 
to Miss Clarice Kline of Waukesha, Wis., who was named 
president-elect in St. Louis a year ago. 

Ewald Turner, junior high school crafts teacher of Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, and former president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, was elected vice president (presi- 
dent-elect) in closely contested balloting with Forrest Roz- 
zell, executive secretary of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, and William B. O'Donnell, vice president of New 
Mexico State University. 

Cecil J. Hannan, field service director of the Washington 
Education Association, was elected to the NEA executive 
committee. Miss Inez Gingerich of Oklahoma was reelected 
to the same body. 

Whether or not the organized teaching profession in the 
U.S. could succeed this year in its most recent bid for fed- 
eral support of education was the theme of leading law- 
makers and educators at several sessions of the convention. 
Major speeches were made by Rep. Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.), 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.), and Rep. Stuart L. 
Udall (D., Ariz.). The Board of Directors sent telegrams to 
all members of Congress urging enactment of the federal 
support bill before adjournment, following passage of a 
strong resolution of endorsement by the Delegate Assem- 
bly. (See detailed story on this subject on pages 18-19 of 
this issue.) 

Disappointing to California’ss NEA Relations Commis- 
sion was action of the Delegate Assembly in turning down 
by a vote of almost 2 to 1 a proposal to amend the NEA 
bylaws to provide clear responsibility of the NEA Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee. The proposal, sub- 
mitted by California last year (and described in detail on 
pages 42-43 of the January 1960 CTA Journal) would have 
made the Committee responsible to the Board. In the final 
showdown, no state offered strong support for the California 
initiative, but strong opposition came from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. John Palmer, CTA president and 
spokesman of the California delegation, said no immediate 

Turn to page 29 


NEA Debates Position on Integration 








A iy 
MISS CLARICE KLINE, incoming president of the NEA, 
poses with three California NEA directors. Shown, left to 
right, are John Palmer, CTA president and outgoing NEA 
director; Jennie Sessions, Miss Kline, and Hazel Blanchard. 
California is the only state now having four NEA directors. 
Mrs. Blanchard is the senior director and chairman, Jack Rob- 
inson succeeds Palmer as the Board-appointed director, Myrtle 
M. Flowers succeeds Miss Sessions for the three-year term 
starting in July, and Melvin Keller assumed a directorship 
as a representative of the Bay Section. 


Resolution on Desegregation 


Text of Resolution No. 14, entitled "Desegregation in 
the Public Schools,” adopted by the NEA Delegate As- 
sembly in Los Angeles June 30, was as follows: 

The National Education Association believes that 
integration of all groups in our public schools is an 
evolving process which concerns every state and ter- 
ritory in our nation. 

The Association urges that all citizens approach the 
matter of desegregation in the public schools with the 
spirit of fairness, good will, and respect for law which 
has always been an outstanding characteristic of the 
American people. It is the conviction of the Associa- 
tion that all problems of desegregation in our schools 
are capable of solution at the state and local levels 
by citizens of intelligence, saneness, and reasonable- 
ness working together in the interests of national 
unity for the common good of all. 

The Association commends the communities which 
have handled their problems regarding desegregation 
in such a manner as to assume their responsibility to 
maintain the public schools and their obligation to 
recognize the political and professional rights of 
teachers. It commends also the officers and directors 
of the National Education Association for their vigor- 
ous and effective support of state and local education 
associations when the professional rights and status of 
teachers were unfairly menaced and for having }re- 
pared and published the forthcoming National E:u- 
cation Association report—Studies of Educational P: )- 
lems Involved in School Integration. 
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AN i NTRODUCTION to the Journal's special issue on teaching machines 


yj eacher Understanding--Key to the New Technology 


By James D. Finn 








Dr. "nn is professor of education at the Uni- 
vers: ~ Southern California and president of the 
NE vartment of Audio-Visual Instruction. His 
pho ph appears on the next page and again 
on 1, 
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Fr THE PAGES which follow, California teachers can get a 
good picture of some of the developments in instructional 
technology taking place in America today. This symposium, 
thoughtfully designed by the Editor, presents an excellent con- 
densation of some of the main ideas and developments in the 
field of teaching machines and language laboratories—what we 
prefer to call self-instructional or auto-instructional devices. 
While the writers are enthusiastic about technological approaches 
to instruction, the thoughtful reader will find solid information 
with a minimum of advocacy. 

I find it necessary to mention this fact because, in my travels 
during the past year, I have observed a certain degree of unrest 
in the profession, apparently caused by the swift pace of the 
development of instructional technology. Teaching, an essentially 
human activity, seems, to some people, somehow unrelated and 
even opposed to the concept of a machine technology. Instinc- 
tively, many workers in education, while intellectually agreeing 
that the need for greater efficiency is desperate and the need to 
provide the practicing teacher with the means to relieve her of 
the burden of 19th Century approaches to 20th Century problems 
is imperative, still emotionally feel that the very essence of their 
profession, its humanity, is in the process of being violated. 

However, this feeling is best dispelled by knowledge. Not too 
long ago I watched a third grade teacher as she listened to a 
curriculum director in a southern state expound at length on how 
teaching machines, for example, would stifle creativity on the 
part of both teachers and students and should be abolished be- 
fore they were built and tested. Just before this session, the 
teacher in question had had a chance to try out a machine that 
had been programmed in elementary arithmetic. Very quietly she 
told the curriculum director that, as far as she was concerned, she 
would immediately like ten of the machines in her classroom. 
Supervising drill, she indicated, was difficult, boring and actually 
prevented her from doing other important things. Furthermore, 
for certain kinds of drill and development activities, she felt that 
the machine was more consistent and easier on the student. She 
was already making plans for what she might do if the proper 
programs and machines could be supplied her. 

There is, I think, a point of some significance here. Not all of 
the bits and pieces of instructional technology are going to work; 
even all the workable elements put together represent no pack- 
aged solution to California’s or America’s educational problems. 
We think, however, the teacher is entitled to as much from our 
technological culture as the doctor or the engineer—the instru- 
mentation, the systems, the diagnostic tools and all the rest. When 
understood in this light, emotional reactions disappear and in- 
telligent decisions regarding selection and use can take their place. 

The teaching profession in California needs a much better in- 
structional technology than it now has (and California leads the 
nation in this respect now); the teachers of California need to 
understand what is going on in this field in order to control and 
assist in developing this technology. Therefore, this symposium 
on a part of the new instructional technology—teaching machines— 
is very important to every teacher in California as it opens the 
door to understanding. The California Teachers Association is to 
be congratulated for making it available. wk 
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«FF THE AUDIO-VISUAL MOVEMENT has done noth- 

ing else for American education in the fifty years of its 
modern development, it has attempted to improve instruction 
by creating, testing and selling a gradually improving in- 
structional technology.” Thus states Professor James D. Finn 
in his foreword to the recent book, Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning 

The audio-visualists are the technologists of the teaching 
profession. For years they have been concerned with the 
educational implications of “machines that teach”—motion 
picture projectors, cameras, television, tape recorders, and 
the many others. Perhaps it is this experiential background 
that has made them a little less fearful and a little more 
open-minded than the average educator when faced with 
the newer educational possibilities of television and teach- 
ing machines. 

A basic assumption of responsible audio-visual leaders 
during the past half century has been that no device or 
combination of devices can replace the teacher. Since the 
time of the first textbook, the history of education has been 
replete with “things” that have threatened the insecure 
teacher. To date nothing has replaced the skilled teacher 
and, when we seriously consider the present goals of educa- 
tion in our society, the likelihood of a completely automated 
educational system seems remote, almost foolhardy. It does 
seem apparent, however, that our knowledge about learning 
combined with recent technological developments already 
is making some roles of the teacher obsolete. 

Machines offer constructive aids 

DAVI has taken leadership in acquainting educators with 
teaching machines and other related self-instructional de- 
vices, the research pertaining to their use, and much more 
significant, the underlying concept of programming. To date 
DAVI has published: Teaching Machines: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography (80 pages), several articles in its two journals, and 
the 736-page source book of readings cited in the opening 
paragraph. This latter book brings together for the first time 
the widely scattered literature dating from 1926 to 1960. 
Attention has been given to this rapidly developing field at 
national and state AV conventions, and assistance has been 
given to other educational organizations wishing to inform 
their members through conferences, publications, and other 
means. (The book may be ordered from DAVI at 87.50 a copy. 
See brief review in this issue.) 

Never again should the teaching profession be caught off- 
guard as it was with the advent of television when, having 
insufficient information and no developed frame of refer- 
ence, we reacted negatively with “but TV can’t replace the 
teacher.” No technological development can solve all the 
problems of education, but it does behoove us to explore 
each new development with open minds, and to adapt the 
deserving ones to the demands of good educational practice. 
This may call for reassessment of many of our present educa- 
tional practices—in curriculum planning, construction of 
school buildings, teacher education, school finance, and 
school administration. 

In keeping with this philosophy, the NEA under an NDEA 
contract with USOE, is undertaking a two-vear study of 
the impact of present and predicted technological deve lop- 


Dr. Hyer is executive secretary and Dr. Snider is assistant 
senaiiatiiiea secretary of the NEA Dep: ariment of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. For de scriptive brochures on the books mentioned 
above, address DAVI at 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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ments on elementary-secondary and teacher-education. Two 
phases are planned; the first will be the development of a 
philosophical statement of the problem—a kind of base line 
document—built upon a thoughtful assessment. The second 
phase will involve the stimulation of an intense nation-wide 
discussion of the impact, arriving at a statement of guidelines 
for the profession. James Finn, of the University of Southern 
California, has agreed to direct phase No. 1 for the NEA. 
Future classrooms will be changed 
Life would be simpler if it were possible now to write a 
valid job description for the teacher of tomorrow. One thing 
is certain, his work will be different. Quoting from the edi- 
torial in the January issue of Aamdio-Visual Instruction: “We 
know that the teachers of tomorrow will be utilizing tele- 
vision, using a wider variety of teaching materials (some of 
which will be organized into a package or learning unit), 
teaching as a member of a team, working with students in 
large and small groups and as individuals, using teaching 
machines and other self-instructional devices, and facing 
new technological developments requiring an open but 
critical mind.” 

A few institutions have incorporated into their teacher 
education curriculums serious consideration of the use and 
organization of teaching teams, methods of teaching large 
groups, of directing small group discussions and of planning 
and directing individual study; teaching on and with TV; 
and the like. We have heard of only two Universities, one is 
in California, that expect by this fall to be offering such 
courses as “programming individual teaching-learning ma- 


chines,” “designing instructional systems,” and “learning 
Pn 
¢ a 
DR. |]A: MES D. FINN, professor -, Cs 


of education, University of South- 
ern California, and president of 
DANI, is the author of the most 
authoritative professional litera- 
ture on technology and the instruc- 
tional process. His recent work is 
mentioned in the article on this 


page. 
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TEACHING by machine is not new. T his simple device, about 
the size of Edison's first phonograph, was built by Sidney L. 
Pressey in 1926. It presented multiple-choice questions on a 
drum and the student responded by pressing one of four but- 
tons. The machine kept an error count, would not permit the 








technology.” The majority are still doing little if anything 
to prepare teachers to use even the “older” types of audio- 
visual tools. 

Teachers must be oriented 


One very hopeful sign is emerging. The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education asked the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction to plan one day of its 
School for Executives program on the topic, “New Tech- 
niques of Teaching for the Sixties.” At this “School,” at- 
tended by deans of schools of education and presidents of 
teachers colleges, attention was given to the two comple- 
mentary but divergent developments in educational tech- 
nology, namely in mass instruction and individual or self- 
instruction, and the implications of these trends for teacher 
education. 

Certainly all teachers today should be given in their pre- 
service experience, basic information and skills in the use 
of the materials of instruction including the newer develop- 
ments such as teaching machines. California teachers have 
been required for several years to complete a course in AV 
education for renewal of a teaching certificate. In our opin- 
ion it is doubtful that more credit hours can be required at 
this time. This implies a need for a new look at the present 
course content and of teaching methods in AV as well as 
other professional courses, in order to pull out any dead- 
wood and to extend and update the coverage. Several new 
elective courses are probably in order to meet specialized 
needs, as well as stepped-up plans for inservice education 
for teachers with certificates. 

The challenge of instructional technology was expressed 
extremely well by Finn. Writing in the Winter issue of 
AVCR on “Technology and the Instructional Process” he 
states, “Whitehead has said that it is the business of the 
future to be dangerous. Technology certainly has made this 
aphorism into the outstanding fact of our time. Technology 
is now making the future of instruction capricious and 
hazardous. But, in doing so, it has presented us with more 
Opportunity and more choices than ever before. If the future 


is an adventure, it is an adventure because of technology. The 
cost of civilization is the fact that we can make wrong choices 
becavise of the alternatives technology presents. The reward 
of ci\ ‘lization is the freedom provided by technology and 
the « pportunity to make the right choices. This cost and this 
Tewar we now face with the technology of the instruc- 
ti rocess.” baal 
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student to proceed until the right button was pressed. 


PRESSEY'S FIRST 
rE CHING MACHINE 





AUTO-TUTOR, an advanced electronic teaching machine de- 
veloped by Western Design, a division of U. S. Industries, Inc., 
Santa Barbara, is about four feet high, two feet wide, and three 
feet deep. Model 723 contains 10,000 motion picture frames 
which can be presented in any order. Unit price ranges from 
$2,836 to $4,975, depending on quantity and accessories. In the 
keyed photograph above, elements are: (1) selector indicator 
(2) selector buttons (3) motion button (4) view button (5) 
on-off switch (6) focus control (7) viewing screen (8) hood 
(9) recorder tape view window (10) recorder tape and take-up 
mechanism. T his machine is illustrated on the cover of this issue. 
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LANGUAGE 
LABS: 


Mechanical Monsters or 
Pushbutton Miracles? 


By Gustav Mathieu 


OREIGN language teachers are no longer on the de- 

fensive. This I discovered in the past year in talking to 
hundreds of FL teachers in more than 30 California towns 
from Chula Vista to Sacramento. Nowhere did I meet a FL 
teacher who felt the need to justify his profession with the 
Why-One-Should-Study-A-Foreign-Language argument. In- 
stead California FL teachers have gone over to the offensive. 
Their fighting slogans are “It isn’t a language unless you 
speak it!” and “Give us the tools and we will do the job!” 


St. Augustine knew it 

Their first war cry sets forth a new objective but the 
method of learning a language by speaking it is as old as 
mankind. Mr. Berlitz made millions at it, cashing in, inci- 
dentally, where our schools had failed. Call it what you will: 
aural-oral, oral-aural, audio-lingual, lingual-aural, direct, 
functional, or if you wish, tongue-ear method. These fancy 
appellations but proclaim what St. Augustine already knew 
when he wrote in his Confessions: “I have since discovered by 
observation how I learned to speak. As I heard the same 
words again and again properly used in different phrases, I 
came gradually to grasp what they signified; and forcing my 
mouth to the same sounds, I began to use them to express 
my own wishes. Thus I learned to convey what I meant to 
those about me.” 


Individualized mass instruction 

Why then, you will ask, haven't we used this method? This 
question is best answered by another question: Do we really 
need language labs to produce the “literally millions” of 
Americans who should speak a language other than the 
mother tongue, as wished for by President Eisenhower? Of 
course we don't! I can think of better methods. Let’s send 
every American youth for a year to the country whose lan- 
guage he wants to speak. Or let’s engage for every student 
a trained private tutor who will spend two hours with him 
every day. 

You and I know that these solutions are pipe dreams. But 
I also know that next to these chimeric proposals the lan- 
guage lab is to date the most effective tool for teaching 
foreign languages to /arge groups. 

Here are ten reasons why—ten reasons we can now use St. 
Augustine’s method for the millions: 
¢ In the language lab a// the learners can “force their mouths 
to the same sounds” at the same time, all the time. In a single 
lab period Johnny can say So) norteamericano more often than 
he would in six weeks in a class of 30. 
e Since language is learned by “hearing the same words 
again and again properly used” it follows that every time 
Johnny hears a mistake he learns a mistake. At one blow the 
lab eliminates this bad classroom feature. In the lab Johnny 


Dr. Mathieu, former professor of languages at Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, is now chairman of the department of foreign 
languages at Orange County State College, Fullerton. 


no longer hears the imperfect pronunciation and garbled 
versions of his classmates. 

Boon to teacher 
© Once the teacher is “on tape” the machine takes over the 
mechanical chore of drilling the learner with “different 
phrases” again and again. And it does so without time-con- 
suming hesitation and without betraying the fatigue and 
irritation felt by the teacher after going the same round a 
hundred times a period, five periods a day. 
e Every student has a private tutor and an inexhaustible one 
at that. The machine is ready to work with the learner when- 
ever he wants and for as long as he wants. Just as Johnny 
goes to the library to study on his own, he can now go to the 
“tapery,” pick the taped lesson he desires, and practice to 
his heart’s content. 
@ Slow and fast learners get a better break. The fast learner 
is not hampered by the slow learner. If Johnny is gifted or 
eager he may progress at his own rate. While the class is still 
working with taped lesson five, he is practicing lesson six 
or seven. 

In turn the teacher can now help the slower learner with- 
out interrupting the rest of the class. Other students can keep 
on practicing while the teacher aids one student with his 
pronunciation. Here, incidentally, is one reason why the lab 
can only function effectively if a fulltime technician is always 
present. The teacher must remain free to devote his time to 
supervising his students. 


Psychological benefits 


¢ Isolated in his booth, the learner loses his self-conscious- 
ness and fear of imitating aloud. The mike into which he 
speaks will not giggle at him as might his classmates. 

¢ Motivation is increased because the learner obtains im- 
mediate results of his efforts. Properly programmed, the lab 
is more than a “drillmaster” for parrot-like mimicry-mem- 
orization. It is a self-teaching device which challenges the 
learner because the exercises are a continual test. However 
this test is not designed to test but to teach; immediately 
after giving his own solution, the student hears the correct 
response and repeats it. 


Learner becomes own critic 


® Our colleagues in football have long known the value of 
filming their players and letting them later watch themselves 
for self-analysis. FL teachers today also record their students 
and play back their voices for self-evaluation. As the learner 
listens to himself, he compares his pronunciation and speech 
patterns with the immediately preceding model he has imi- 
tated. He now can evaluate his performance because he 
hears himself objectively, that is, he hears himself as others 
hear him and not with his inner voice distorted by bone 
conduction. As he listens to himself the learner concer trates 
on identifying his errors and this is the first step to self- 
correction. 
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STUDENTS prepare for language drill in this Dictaphone electronic classroom in action. When the 
teacher turns on the reproducer on her desk, students may listen to a vocabulary drill she has pre- 


recorded on plastic records. 


¢ The late Heywood Broun once com- 
plained: “I’ve studied Beginners’ French 
and when I got to Paris I found that 
nobody there spoke Beginners’ French.” 
If Heywood had had the chance to 
listen to a Parisian cabby on tape he 
would have fared better. Today's lan- 
guage apprentices hear the voices of 
men, women, children. Their ears be- 
come attuned to many accents and in- 
tonations. The day is gone when Johnny 
will be shocked to discover that no one 
in Cuba speaks like his Madrid-trained 
teacher at Lincoln High. 
Earwitness to world 


* Motivation is also heightened because 
the lab makes learning an exciting ad- 
venture in the life and culture of other 
peoples. In the lab students can “ear- 


Witness” the life of a French family 
from /onjour to bonne nuit enhanced by 
the authentic sounds of a French tele- 
phone. coffee grinder or the Métro. They 
hear the weather report from Radio 
Luxembourg or the soccer match Ham- 
bur rlin (Berlin won 3-4). The tape 
bre through the sound barrier of the 
classs.om walls. It brings life to lan- 


e ecause it brings language to 
it 


t no one believe that the lan- 
b is a pushbutton miracle that 
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will make Johnny speak German or Rus- 
sian overnight. Learning a second lan- 
guage means acquiring new habits and 
breaking old ones. Hence facility with a 
foreign language, more than with any 
other skill, requires countless hours of 
hard work in which the learner must 
collaborate with the machine as he col- 
laborates with the teacher and text- 
book. 


Machine as good as program 


In order to collaborate successfully, 
the automated language lesson must be 
well-programmed. The lab is nothing 
but a machine: it is only as good as the 
program the FL teacher puts into it. 
Unless I am mistaken, teaching ma- 
chines for math or physics will not be 
widely installed until they come with 
complete and correct programs. But lan- 
guage labs are sprouting from coast to 
coast and it is left to the FL teacher to 
improvise programs. 

To the FL teacher whose training and 
materials are based on the traditional 
grammar-translation-reading presenta- 
tion, the new hearing-speaking-reading 
progression brings enough problems 
into the classroom. The lab drastically 
compounds these problems. The writing 
and recording of a good script for a 
single lab period, not to mention a se- 





U. S. ARMED FORCES were pioneers 
in the use of electronic equipment for the 
teaching of foreign languages. Shown 
here is Cadet Alex Zimmerman of San 
Diego, a student who ranks at the top of 
his class at the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado, reciting into the microphone 
on the headset, then listening to himself 
on the tape recording. He can also hear 
comments from the instructor. Each cadet 
at the Academy must take ten credit hours 
of one language, either Russian, German, 
French, or Spanish. 
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mester’s program that correlates lab and 
class work, requires know-how, imagi- 
nation, enthusiasm, and released time. 
But above all it requires that the teacher 
unlearn many of the old techniques. He 
must retrain like a piston plane pilot 
who wants to fly jets. 

Teacher must learn and unlearn 

For example, our jet-age FL teacher 
must learn (and constantly keep in 
mind) that the machine cannot smile if 
the student is right or frown if he is 
wrong. Hence he must devise exercises 
that shift the task of evaluation to the 
student himself. He must learn to for- 
mulate sparklingly lucid instructions 
since the machine cannot answer ques- 
tions or reformulate for clarification. If 
the student does not understand what 
he should do, the exercise is lost on him. 
He will feel helpless and frustrated. He 
wants to kick the machine. 

The space-age FL teacher must jilt 
old sweethearts like “fill-in” exercises 
(they nullify audio-learning) and “mul- 
tiple-choice” exercises with structurally 
incorrect answers (they implant wrong 





speech habits). On the other hand he 
must fall in love with “audio-forms” 
because hearing and saying a word 
must precede seeing it lest the learner 
be tempted to pronounce the written 
form in Fractured French or Mangled 
Saxon. And above all he must espouse 
St. Augustine’s doctrine that languages 
are “learnt to convey what I meant to 
those about me.” 

Everywhere in California I have seen 
FL teachers eagerly experimenting with 
St. Augustine’s method at in-service 
workshops and on their own after hours. 
The lab has revitalized them. They 
know it opens unlimited possibilities for 
wedding quantity to quality instruction. 
But they also know that language labs 
will not come to full bloom until the art 
of labmanship and classroom teaching 
are fused into ove craft by specifically 
designed instructional materials. Then 
the day will not be far off when we 
shall all gleefully preside over the burial 
of the infamous cliche’, “I had two years 
of French and I don’t speak a damned 
word.” ak 


- “ 





**MANUAL FOR FOREIGN LAN. 
GUAGE TEACHERS, Suggestions for 
Teaching by the Audio-Lingual Method,’ 
is a 30-page mimeographed booklet pub- 
lished last March by the Bureaus of Sec- 
ondary Education and the National De- 
fense Education Act Administration, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. Above is a portion of 
one of the exercises suggested for the 
teacher to prepare on tape, to be used in 
laboratory systems. 
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EACH TAPE DECK on this Webster teaching laboratory transmits a different lesson. This custom 
installation permits the student to select his own teaching program, the teacher may select for the stu- 
dent, or the student may “teach himself.” The panel in the center is a power control and monitoring 
component. The instructor can listen to student's progress, carry on conversation with him. The manu- 
facturer claims initial cost of this equipment would be about $25 per student for four classes of 30 stu- 
dents each for the first semester. 
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OW CAN we teach the ever increasing numbers of stu- 
dents with proportionately fewer teachers? How can we 
teach the ever increasing numbers of courses needed by the 
student in a jet-air age? These and related questions may be 
answered by exponents of automated teaching methods. 


The word automated has been accepted in the vernacular 
since experimental work on teaching devices has been per- 
formed with mechanical or electro-mechanical equipment. 

Automated teaching refers to a new method of teaching 
and learning specifically geared to an individual's learning 
capacities. It involves new concepts in preparing educa- 
tional and training materials and in presenting this material 
through machines. Significantly, it insures that each individ- 
ual must master the subject matter that he is directed to 
learn. 


Key points in which automated teaching methods differ 
from conventional methods include (1) the individual is re- 
quired to be active continuously in the learning process (2) 
the individual progresses step by step in the learning task, 
proceeding only at a rate consistent: with his demonstrated 
understanding (3) the individual cannot proceed to more 
difficult material or different subjects until he has com- 
pletely mastered all sequential steps required for compre- 
hension and application, and (4) at every step in the learning 
process he is given immediate knowledge of results, inform- 
ing him whether he is correct or incorrect, and the reasons 
why. 

Successive understanding of each segment in the lesson 
before the student goes forward was a basic principle pro- 
posed by the pioneers in automated teaching, Pressey and 
Skinner. This means that errors in understanding or applica- 
tion are corrected immediately before going on to the next 
step. 

Materials to be learned are broken down into many sep- 
arate steps. The progression of these steps and the informa- 
tion contained in them is carefully planned and written ac- 
cording to special rules. Text book information, when re- 
formed in this manner, is called a “program.” 

Extensive research has been performed comparing con- 
ventional teaching methods with those applying automated 
teaching principles. In every case, the automated teaching 
system was shown to be significantly effective in terms of 
degree of comprehension, speed of learning, and the ability 
to remember the material taught. 

The words “teaching machines” may conjure up in your 
mind pictures of complex electronic “brains” or computers 
with wires leading to the student’s body, the pulsating of 
lights, the background hum of electrical equipment, and 
the hypnotized subject staring into space as the machine 
“pours” knowledge into him. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Teaching machines are not products of science fiction 
writers. They grew from the work of qualified psychologists 
over the past 75 years. The student is not “wired” into the 
machine, but actively operates the machine as he would a 
typewriter or adding machine. Teaching machines are not 


Dr. Corrigan is president of Corrigan and Associates, Inc., 
of Garden Grove. He is a pioneer in studies of human factors 
in ground support and training devices for Douglas Aircraft 
and American Institute for Research. The article above is an 
adaptation of a speech he made to the annual meeting of the 
Audio-Visual Education Association of California at Riverside 
last October. 
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complex but are simple in design and operation. They are 
not massive in size; normally they are no bigger than an 
average typewriter and will be priced in the same bracket. 

Three types of teaching machines developed by Rheem 
Califone Co. of Hollywood represent different program- 
ming philosophies. In one the student is required to recall, 
construct, and write down the appropriate answer. This 
principle involves techniques of sentence completion. In 
another the student is required to recognize the correct 
or most appropriate answer and to indicate his choice by 
depressing the desired switch, involving the technique of 
multiple-choice selection. 

The teaching machine is modeled after the tutor rather 
than the lecturer. Tape recordings, conventional closed cir- 
cuit television, and motion pictures are attempts to auto- 
mate the lecture situation. The student plays a passive role. 
Neither the lecturer nor the student has any positive way to 
measure progressive understanding. The lecture’s one-way 
communication system may be compared with the active 
interchange between student and “mechanical instructor” 
necessary in successful operation of the teaching machine. 

The human teacher may say, “These machines will make 
teaching an automatic, mechanical process. They redefine 
the role of the teacher to scorekeeper, rather than that of 
a highly trained professional.” 

The profession is understaffed, overworked, and under- 
paid. It cannot attract sufficient numbers of qualified teach- 
ers because of competitive salaries in industry. It cannot 
present course material in a manner to fit each student’s 


TELETEST Communications, a system developed by the au- 
thor, combines characteristics of the classroom teaching machine 
and equipment for instructional television. At right is shown the 
Record-o-Pak, the power amplifier, and the instructor answer 
selector console, all used in the classroom. The instructor pre- 
sents multiple choice or sentence completion questions by 
means of slides or written forms and selects the correct choice 
by depressing one of the coded keys (A-B-C on instructor 
panel at left). When the student depresses one of the keys on 
his desk unit, he learns of his correct or incorrect response. At 
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needs because of broad differences in intelligence « id ¢g. 
pacity of students making up a class. Educational n« ds of 
the future predict more of the same frustrating con. ‘tions, 
How can teaching machines help us solve some of the: e per. 
plexing problems? 

Use of teaching machines enhances the role of the :uman 
teacher. The machine provides a method of standar «izing 
important aspects of teaching with continuous atten ion to 
each student. Thus the teacher can perform more effectively 
as guide, director, and molder. 

Programming should be standardized by teachers accord- 
ing to specifications of the curriculum. Quality can thus be 
predetermined and fixed, instruction can be standardized, 
and each student’s progress evaluated. 


The level of achievement required for each individual stu- 
dent’s grade progression may be established according to 
preset professional standards. The teacher may use objective 
performance measures. 


Time now required by the teacher for preparation of the 
next day’s assignment can be materially reduced, thus free- 
ing him for recreation or professional development. 

Briefly, some of the advantages of automated teaching 
methods include (1) quality control of subject matter (2) con- 
tinuous student activity (3) immediate correction of errors 
(4) pacing consistent with student's learning capacity (5) 
standardization of levels of achievement (6) a bonus of time 
for the teacher to be applied to individual direction, and 
(7) continuous testing of the student’s progress. we 


left is shown similar equipment used with television. Coded 
light signals below the screen are transmitted in conjunction 
with a normal program. At the same time a signal to the stv 
dent's desk set indicates to him whether he was right or wrong 
in his key selections. With Teletest, the television instructot 
controls the pacing of all TV students from question to ques 
tion by advancing all Record-o-Paks from the TV station by the 
flip of a switch. Student responses are entered into IB.\{ cards 
for rapid and automatic analysis. 
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“Mr. Brain” Helps In Classroom 


By Theo. O. Zschokke 


ROBABLY when we read of the new 

teaching machines we are either 
amused or repelled, depending on 
whether we take them lightly or‘seri- 
ously, for we know the absurdity of 
expecting a machine to replace a human 
teacher. The intangible elements, the 
sympathy and intuition that are re- 
quired for that delicate pupil-teacher 
relationship in which the best of teach- 
ing flowers, can never be mechanized. 

This idea is hardly more than an 
ill-defined feeling. We live in a mecha- 
nized society which often ignores such 
intangibles. Teachers are judged by this 
society as being inefficient, as partially 
failing in their jobs. We are not produc- 
ing the quantity of learning required 
by our mechanized age. It is natural 
that pressure is being brought on us to 
become more efficient. We only need to 
look at our standardized texts, the “sug- 
gested” means of presenting new con- 
cepts, and the aids that are provided 
for us to see that, by implication, a good 
teacher is a mechanical teacher. 

This is of course overdrawn and ab- 
surd, but the fact remains that even a 
good teacher has little time over and 
above filling the required quota of 
learning facts, skills and concepts to do 
the type of teaching he aspires to do. 

Perhaps the answer is not to further 
mechanize ourselves and further stul- 
tify our teaching, but to go one step 
forward. Mechanize the mechanical as- 
pects of teaching the basics, humanize 
the rest of teaching. Rather than try to 
compete with machines, let us use them 
as we do so successfully in other areas. 

This is not an empty dream as there 
are already in experimental use a whole 


Mr. Zschokke (pronounced Shocky), 
who prefers to call himself a design engi- 
neer and inventor, has been a substitute 


teacher in the Riverside-Perris area for 
the p+ three years. He has produced four 
proiu:; be teaching machines, has ten in 
desi: stages, but is not yet ir 
mg quipment. The author's descrip- 
ton . < bis related comments illustrate 
the d potential field for teacher ex- 
- ' ‘ation and development of simple 


cs” for specific purposes. 
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Children like to operate “Mr. Brain,” the simple electrical teaching device built by 


the author. The reward lights, indicated in squares of the top panel, respond to the 
pupils’ twirling of dials to find answers to math problems. A thesis, written by a grad- 
uating education student at University of California, Riverside, demonstrated that the 
machine eased the teacher's load, provided motivation for students, and enhanced 
mastery and recognition.—Photo by Walt Frisbie, Hemet. 


series of automated teaching devices 
that range in scope from simple drill 
machines to flexible integrated teaching 
systems. 

For several reasons, less is being done 
at the elementary school level, but “Mr. 
Brain” is a drill device that has been 
successfully used in more than 15 differ- 
ent elementary classrooms during the 
last three years in the Riverside area. 
This suitcase-sized device, one of sev- 
eral made by the author, combines old 
teaching and game philosophy with new 
mechanics and a few pages of text to 
produce voluntary drill activity in any 
basic group of facts such as multiplica- 
tion or the elements of the constitution. 

The pupils operate the knobs and 
switches because they like to do it to 
see the lights flash. They soon learn that 
if they make mistakes the machine can 
beat them. So they desire to learn to 
perform accurately, and they soon do. 
Corrected drill is desirable for rapid 
learning but here is a device that has 
built-in motivation, that corrects the 
pupil immediately, that operates at the 
student’s own speed, that has subject 
matter graduated to the level of the 


pupil. And there are no papers to 
correct. 

The first reaction of teachers to “Mr. 
Brain” is that it is just a gadget for the 
amusement of the children. After they 
have seen “Mr. Brain” quietly working 
in the back of the room with one child 
after another all through a day, they 
realize that “Mr. Brain” is adding to the 
total class learning. After a week of use, 
they can see that it is actually a new 
type of teaching. Their reports and the 
results of a controlled test indicate that 
the children love to work with “Mr. 
Brain,” it stimulates drill in the basics, 
that children measurably learn with it, 
that it corrects persistent errors that 
otherwise might escape notice, and that 
it does this at no cost in teacher-time. 

This success points the way out of one 
of our most persistent dilemmas. We can 
look forward to a time when we will 
use a series of automated teaching de- 
vices to carry much of the load of teach- 
ing and drilling the basics. This will free 
us to give more of the individualized 
instruction that is so badly needed to- 


day. The machines will free us to teach. 
ak 
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California Steps Out 
With Teaching Machines 


By Edward Fry 


ALIFORNIA is one of the leaders in the new and fast 

growing field of teaching machines. Both research and 
commercial development are proceeding at an increasing 
rate and some observers feel that school use will not be far 
behind. 

Teaching machines are not traditional audio-visual devices 
such as motion picture projectors or tape recorders. Also not 
included are tachistoscopes, reading pacers, or IBM test scor- 
ing facilities. Rather, teaching machines must meet most of 
the following criteria: 

1. They present a small unit of curriculum to an individ- 
ual student. 
. The student must actively respond (usually by an- 
swering a question). 
3. The student is immediately informed as to the cor- 
rectness of his response (feedback). 

. The student is not permitted to proceed until he cor- 
rectly responds or at least is informed of the correct 
response. 

5. The curriculum material is very carefully ordered, 
based on try-outs with similar students. 


eve 


2 
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NERVE CENTER having flexible multi-channel programming 
and elimination of mass tape duplication are features of the 
language laboratory system introduced by Educational Equip- 
ment Division of Edwards Company, Inc. With tape playback 
units in drawers, the teacher can program live classes, tape 
recorded master lessons, outside sound sources and student 
recitations. 


Teaching machines usually use verbal or symbolic stim- 
ulus items. Generally, training simulators (like the Link 
trainer) are not considered teaching machines. Some lan- 
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This state’s industrial leadership 
in electronics assures early 
development of classroom aids. 


guage laboratories do a good job of meeting these criteria 
and other so-called language laboratories are little more 
than a phonograph. 
Principles make the difference 
The important thing about teaching machines is the psy- 
chological principles involved, not the hardware. Note the 


ea a ® * ‘ j 
TWO DIDAK models, developed by Rheem, are adapted to 
different student levels. The one at left develops associative 
skills in children before they learn to read. At right is a model 
for high school or college in which the student writes the miss- 
ing word in a question in panel at left, then compares it with 
the correct word in panel at right. Photos courtesy Phi Delta 
Kappan. 


pertinent principles: (1) breaking the curriculum into small 
easily digestible units (2) requiring student activity (3) fre- 
quently rewarding the student by telling him how he is 
doing (4) insisting on understanding before proceeding to 
the next step (5) allowing the student to proceed at his own 
rate. Good teachers try to use most of the sound learning 
practices but some psychologists feel that, short of an in- 
dividual tutoring situation, it is next to impossible without 
automated help. 

The George Washington of the teaching machine field is 
Dr. Sidney Pressey of Ohio State University, who first pub- 
lished a report of a teaching machine in 1926. One of his 
first devices was about the size of a small portable typewriter. 
It caused the student to respond to multiple choice questions 
by pushing keys. The student received a candy “lifesaver” if 
correct. Later, Pressey and his students began extensive 


Dr. Fry is director of the reading clinic, department of edu- 
cation, at Loyola University, Los Angeles. His spee: hes at 
audio-visual conferences and his articles in professtona! jour 
nals on teaching machines mark Dr. Fry as a leading aut /ortt) 
in this field. 
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use of punch board type teaching machine devices involving 
thousands of students and proving the effectiveness of many 
of the teaching machine principles. Dr. Pressey has just com- 
pleted a year as visiting professor at the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

One of the current leaders in the teaching machine field 
is Professor B. F. Skinner at Harvard. Professor Skinner be- 
lieves in breaking material into extremely small units, so 
that the student is frequently rewarded by correct answers. 
He also believes in having the student construct (write out) 
his answer rather than select a multiple choice alternative. 
Some of Dr. Skinner’s ideas about using teaching machines 
are being put into commercially available “hardware” by 
Rheem-Califone Corporation of Hollywood. 

Research in subject fields 

Subject matter to be used in teaching machines covers a 
great variety of material. College subjects from Russian to 
Old Testament are being programmed at Earlham College 
in Indiana, under a U. S. Office of Education grant. Some of 





‘ 


PRESSEY’S PUNCHBOARD, one of the 
oldest teaching machines, allows the stu- 
dent to respond to a multiple-choice ques- 





Skinner’s students have taught elementary subjects such as 
arithmetic, spelling and pre-reading. Dr. Evan Keisler at 
UCLA has an interesting programming task of trying to teach 
molecular theory to first graders. He is working under a con- 
tract with Hughes Aircraft. 

New subjects seem particularly attracted to teaching ma- 
chines. Dr. Joseph Rigney and I have been developing a 
program in Boolian Algebra (useful in digital computers) 
which has been tried out at Culver City high school and 
Loyola high school. Drs. John Coulson and Harry Silberman 
at Systems Development Corporation in Santa Monica are 
developing a program in symbolic logic to be taught by a 
computer connected with a typewriter and special slide 
projector. Previously, they have taught part of a psychology 
course by a simulated computer-teaching machine to Santa 
Monica City College students. 

Dr. Norman Crowder at Western Design Company in 
Santa Barbara has helped develop one of the simplest and 
one of the most complex teaching machines. The simplest 
device is called a scrambled book and 
works by having the student read a bit 
of information followed by a multiple 
choice question covering the informa- 
tion. The student responds to the mul- 
tiple choice question by turning to the 
page numbered beside his answer 
choice; there is no conventional page 
order. His choice, right or wrong, leads 
him to the next bit of learning that the 
author has determined that he is ready 
for (advancement or remediation). The 
complex device, known as the Western 
Design Auto-Tutor, is a random access, 
recording, micro-film and motion pic- 
ture projector which operates on the 
same principles as a scrambled book 
but costs about a thousand times as 








tion by punching a particular hole. If the 
pencil goes deep, the student's choice is 
correct. 





SKIN NER’S DISK MACHINE has two 
em in the top. Pupil reads question in 
eft-/ 


}t-bana slot, writes answer on paper 


tape on right. Raising the lever, he gets 
the correct answer and covers the written 
ansier with glass, 
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SKINNER’S SLIDER machine shows 
problems in the window at top. The stu- 
dent constructs an answer by moving 
sliders. When he turns crank at right— 
and his sliders are in the right position— 
the next problem appears in the window. 





ANOTHER MULTIPLE CHOICE ma- 
chine, this unit was designed by Instru- 
ment Research Co. for experimental work 
under Dr. Fry at Loyola University. The 
student reads questions on cards appear- 
ing behind the window, answers by push- 
ing a button. If he gets a green light, he 
is correct. 


much ($4,500). 
New machines being tested 


Dr. James Finn ot the University of 
Southern California and the Education 
Department at San Jose State College 
will be doing research this fall with one 
of the newest teaching machine type 
devices, the Corrigan Teletest System, 
which combines television instruction 
with a multiple choice teaching ma- 
chine. The TV teacher asks a question 
and the student responds on his home 
machine or classroom machine; the stu- 
dent gets immediate knowledge of re- 
sults and, in addition, a report of all 
responses is made on an IBM card which 
is mailed into the station for the record. 
The Teletest was developed by Dr. Rob- 
ert Corrigan of Garden Grove and the 
USC System will be used partly by the 
Anaheim schools during the coming 
year. The Teletest installations are be- 
ing sponsored by the California State 
Department of Education. 

Most of the institutions of higher 
learning in California have at least one 


Turn to page 42 
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a machine can 


Wor on 


By Donald W. Robinson 


OHNNY walked briskly into the classroom, slipped his 

time-card into the attendance machine, and took his place 
at his learning station. Lifting the hood of his Tele-Teacher, 
he switched the machine to “Teach” and began where he had 
finished yesterday, at the events leading up to the New Deal. 

For fifteen minutes he viewed the video screen, then 
switched the machine to “Test.” On the screen a question 
appeared, “The economic condition of the country during 
the first half of 1929 can best be described as: 1. stagnation, 
2. deflation, 3. despair, 4. inflation. Johnny pushed the button 
numbered four and a honeyed voice from the machine re- 
warded him with, “Congratulations. You are absolutely right. 
Now let’s proceed with further questions. Keep up the good 
work.” 

On the fourth question, regarding the function of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Johnny hesitated, then 
pushed button No. 3. A red light appeared and the voice, 
friendly and even, said, “No, that is not correct. Think for 
half a minute, then try it again. If you miss it this time you 
must review this section by pushing button 3-A.” 

Johnny was learning his history from one of the automatic 
tutors developed as an experimental model. Pioneer compa- 
nies and their researchers are working to hasten the day 
when every student will have his individual reading machine, 
language earphones, mathematics problem box, and social 
studies teaching machine. 

Although no one can say for sure what all of the effects of 
teaching machines will be, some of the effects can be pre- 
dicted, either from experimentation or from common-sense 
speculation. 

In the first place machines will no more “take over” teach- 
ing than moving pictures or television have taken over 
teaching. They will no more replace the teacher than the 
typewriter has replaced the secretary or the comptometer 
has replaced the accountant. 

Some electronic teaching devices, such as those based on 
Professor Skinner's principles, are bound to prove a boon to 
teachers in some classes, by performing parts of the teaching 
job far better than the teacher can (even if she is a living 
doll!) and leaving her free to do the other parts of the teach- 
ing job more effectively. 

At St. Scholastica, a private school in Louisiana, the 
teacher sits at a control panel while each pupil works at his 
station with earphones, listening to tape-recorded lessons. 
Each lesson is taped at four levels of difficulty. When a pupil 


Dr. Robinson, a regular Journal contributor, is a social studies 
teacher at Carlmont high school, Belmont. 
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has a question, he raises his hand by pushing a button which 
turns on a red light to attract the teacher's attention. Teacher 
then plugs in that student on the two-way communication 
system and talks with him about his problem. Teachers in 
this school report that many students have advanced two or 
three years in achievement in one year. 

At the New York Institute of Technology students spend 
one out of every three class hours learning from machines. 
A teacher is always in the room, moving around from ma- 
chine to machine, much like a science teacher in the lab, 
giving advice and assisting those with special problems. 

Alexander Schure of the Institute feels that machines will 
so improve the productivity of the teacher that it will make 
possible the improvements in salary so badly needed. He 
reminds us that of all industries in this country, education 
alone has not increased its productivity since 1900. If ma- 
chines can teach the basic content and relieve the teacher of 
the routine clerical drudgery of testing, teaching produc- 
tivity and salaries can be more than doubled. 

Some mechanical and electronic teaching devices accom- 
plish amazing results. They can keep a student’s attention 
(so can TV) better and longer than most teachers can. They 
provide individualized instruction. They offer immediate 
recognition when the student provides the right answer, thus 
reinforcing desired responses immediately and frequently. 
And they don’t have pets and they don’t get impatient. 

Still we need not fear that these electronic pedagogues 
will ever become Frankensteins to drive the teacher out of 
the classroom. 

As the inventor of one of the more promising mechanical 
teachers says of his brainchild, “Though Tutor will never 
supplant the human teacher, it has certain basic psycho- 
logical advantages over him, or her. For one thing, the stu- 
dent need never feel ashamed in its presence. People hate 
to seem inferior. Many shy students hesitate to stand up in 
class and hazard questions or answers that may make them 
look foolish. The Tutor-student relationship is confidential 
and reassuring. Tutor strengthens a student’s: reasoning 
powers by the exercise of infinite tact and patience. It never 
grows tired or annoyed, never makes fun of anyone, 0 
hurries anyone along for the sake of the rest of the group. 
It is inhumanly knowledgeable, but also inhumanly kind.’ 

The Brave New World of the classroom will always in- 
clude a teacher, not only to feed information into the ma- 
chine and teach the child how to use the machine, ut to 
make him want to use it. Teachers will be necessary ‘o al- 
swer questions that cannot be fed into electronic circuits, t? 
teach the student to communicate what he has learne.!, and 
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to analyze and relate what he has learned and give it human 
value 

One of the leading developers of mechanical instruction 
devices admits that history, literature, and the humanities 
don’t lend themselves readily to the automated process, while 
others claim that the most subtle and complex ideas, such as 
the causes of the Civil War, can be as readily fed into a 
teaching box as into a book. The printed book has long been 
accepted as a valid tool, so why not the talking, testing book? 
Teachers will no more be replaced by electronic devices 
than they are currently replaced by textbooks and films. 

One of the primary tasks of the teacher is to stir the imagi- 
nation and the curiosity of the student; not to satisfy the 
curiosity, but to whet it. Creative curiosity can probably not 
be whetted by a machine with a single set of data wired 
into it. Good teaching requires that ideas be presented dif- 
ferently to different pupils. When a child fails to respond 
the effective teacher does not repeat the same explanation 
the same way. 

Fabulous though the machines may be, they cannot trans- 
cend the learning level, which is merely laying the founda- 
tion for a true education. Ingenious though the electronic 
devices are, they must defer to the live teacher in providing 
experience in applying the facts and ideas which have been 
“learned.” 

Students must do things with the facts and ideas before 
the learning is complete. They must write papers, give talks, 
perform experiments, compare ideas through conversation, 


ELECTRONIC 
INSTRUMENTS help the 
California Test Bureau, 

in its new national 
headquarters building at 
Del Monte Research Park, 
Monterey, to complete 
diagnostic analysis of 
academic test results for 
school children. Shown is 
the IBM 9902 electronic 
scoring punch which was 
demonstrated at the 
Bureau's training conference 
in June. Not a teaching 
machine, this equipment 


illustrates the new apnea omc 
broad application o . 
emcee to eal pea 


Drivotrainer installation 
shown above. The 
distributor, Roger Wurtz 
Co. of San Rafael, says 

the equipment is now in use 
in 25 California 
classrooms, including two 
state colleges, and two 
Naval training centers, 
where it replaces half the 
time ordinarily s pent 
behind-the-wheel in driver 
training. Fifteen students 
at atime can use the 

units with a projected 
motion _— teaching 
them how to get out of 
common highway 
emergencies like the one 
shown. 


administration. 
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and ask questions to help relate the new information to 
things already known. Someone must plan and supervise and 
evaluate these activities, someone more knowledgeable, more 
flexible, and more human than the most sophisticated me- 
chanical marvel. 

Machines will make a tremendous contribution if they save 
us basic learning time which the teacher can then devote to 
perfecting skills in applying and relating this knowledge. 

Paradoxically the very teaching machine that offers in- 
dividualized instruction at the fact-learning level denies in- 
dividualization at the same time. For how can we call that 
instruction individualized which is mechanically wired into 
the machine, the same information, presented the same way, 
for every child? 

The role of the teacher that cannot be played by any com- 
bination of screens and coils and relay circuits ingeniously 
contrived by man is clearly defined by the master teacher. 

Jacques Barzun was not thinking of the automated class- 
room when he wrote these words, but they apply; “You know 
by instinct that it is impossible to ‘teach’ democracy or 
citizenship or a happy married life. I do not say that these 
virtues and benefits are not somehow connected with good 
teaching. They are, but they occur as by-products. They 
come, not from a course, but from a teacher; not from a cur- 
riculum, but from a human soul.” Could they possibly come 
from a machine, or from a long dreary series of machines? 

Gilbert Highet wrote “The Art of Teaching” before the 
Tutor, the Tele-Teacher, and the automated classroom had 
been hatched, but his explanatory preface reads as if it were 
aimed directly at these robot teachers: “Teaching involves 
emotions, which cannot be systematically appraised and 
employed, and human values, which are quite outside the 
grasp of science. A ‘scientifically’ brought-up child would be 
a pitiable monster. A ‘scientific’ friendship would be as cold 
as a chess problem. ‘Scientific’ teaching, even of scientific 
subjects, will be inadequate as long as both teachers and 
pupils are human beings. Teaching is not like inducing a 
chemical reaction: it is much more like painting a picture 
or making a piece of music, or on a lower level like planting 
a garden or writing a friendly letter. You must throw your 
heart into it, you must realize that it cannot all be done by 
formulas, or you will spoil your work, and your pupils, and 
yourself.” 

When Evan Kiesler of UCLA was quoted as saying, “I 
hope that there will always be human warmth and under- 
standing available for the tots in the lower grades” he prob- 
ably did not mean to deny the importance of some human 
warmth for the tots in the upper grades, too. All along the 
way that human warmth can spell the difference between 
training and education. 

Bertrand Russell was saying very much the same thing 
when he wrote in Harper's in 1940, “No man can be a good 
teacher unless he has feelings of warm affection toward his 
pupils and a genuine desire to impart to them what he him- 
self believes to be of value.” 

What machine can have feelings of warm affection toward 
its pupils or a genuine desire to impart what it believes to 
be of value? These things must be left for the live teacher. 
If he fails to provide these human qualities, then, and only 
then, the machine may take over. But then it won't matter. 

Until that day comes young people will continue to look 
to their elders, and especially to their parents and teachers, 
for example, for a model, for someone whose footsteps they 
can confidently follow to learn how to live. a 
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Federal Bill 
for Construction 
Seen This Year 


School bill before 
Congress becomes 
major political 
issue this Fall. 


~ 


BI-PARTISAN SUPPORT as typified by California’s two senators, made possible 









the passage of legislation in the Senate providing federal funds for construction and 
teachers’ salaries. Republican Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, right, and Democratic 
Senator Claire Engle joined in voting for S 8, the McNamara bill which called for 
$1.8 billion to be used over a two-year period at the discretion of the states for the 
two purposes. When the legislation later was stalled by action of the House Rules 
Committee, Senator Kuchel, who is Republican whip, declared “It will be a tragedy 
if this Congress fails to approve an aid to education bill.” 


ILL CONGRESS vote federal funds for 
education this year? That was the billion 
dollar question that hung in the balance in mid- 
August as the two houses returned to Washington 


McKAY ON LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 

ROBERT E. McKAY, author of the article above and Gov- 
ernmental Relations Executive of the California Teachers 
Association, has been appointed to a three-year term on the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education Association. 
He was named by the NEA Executive Committee meeting in 
Los Angeles on July 2. 

The nine-member commission, headed by Everett Keith, 
executive secretary of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
is responsible for the NEA’s legislative program and for direc- 
tion of its efforts in Congress. 

As a member of the Commission, Mr. McKay was designated 
as the NEA’s official representative at the Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions. He presented formal state- 
ments at the Los Angeles and Chicago meetings of the Plat- 
form Committees of the two parties, detailing the NEA’s ad- 
vocacy of a broad program of federal support of education, 
without federal control or intervention. 

Named to the commission at the same time as Mr. McKay 
were Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio, superintendent of schools and 
past president of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, and Mrs. Ruth Chandler, a classroom teacher, of 
Idaho. 


following a six-weeks recess during which members 
flexed their political muscles at party conventions 
and got ready for a November date with the voters. 

Best guess was that a bill providing federal support, prob- 
ably for school construction only, would pass and be signed 
by the President despite earlier indications that any such 
bill would be killed by an Eisenhower veto. 

Most practical reason for the prediction was that federal 
support for schools has become an important political con- 
sideration and will be a major issue in the Fall campaign. 

Both houses had passed differing versions of a support 
bill before Congress recessed on July 1. The Senate had 
OK'd a bill giving $1.8 billion to be used over a two-year 
period for construction or teachers’ salaries at the discretion 
of the states. The House had passed a $1.3 billion bill to 
finance construction only over a four-year period. 


Possible resolution of the differences in the two measures 
before the recess was prevented by the surprising refusal of 
the House Rules Committee to permit appointment of a 
conference committee to work out an agreement with the 
Senate. 

This, Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, of California declared, 
was an “affront” to the House and Senate, and if allowed to 
stand a “shocking and shameful blow” will have been dealt 
to education. 


With both houses on record as favoring federal s ipport 
and with the already strong support of the Democratic Party 
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reaffirmed in the new platform adopted at the Los Angeles 
convention, the only question mark that appeared was the 
attitude of the Republican Administration. 

Conservative Republicans, in opposing the legislation, had 
insisted that the President would veto any bill providing 
federal support for education. The White House, however, 
significantly did not include the school bill in the list of those 
which it said would be killed by Eisenhower. 

Key figure in recent developments was Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. His attitude and actions before and dur- 
ing the Republican convention pointed towards passage of 
a construction bill. At Chicago he announced that he favored 
such a bill, but was opposed to use of federal money to pay 
teachers’ salaries. Even before that he was known to be 
working behind the scenes to get the House Rules Commit- 
tee to reverse its decision and to permit appointment of a 
conference committee on the legislation. 

The Republican platform that emerged at Chicago called 
for construction aid, but opposed money for salaries because, 
it was declared, federal control would result. 

Another reason for believing that agreement would be 
reached on a construction bill was that the House-approved 
measure was almost identical to the one which the President 
had proposed to Congress in 1957 before anti-federal sup- 
port influences in the Administration had caused him to cool 
in his ardor for such legislation. 

The Senate bill, S 8, authored by Senator McNamara of 
Michigan, passed the upper house last February 4 by a vote 
of 51 to 34. On the basis of an allotment of $20 to each child 
between ages 5 and 17 it called for the distribution of $917 
million in each of two years to the states, with the money to 
be used for construction or salaries at the discretion of the 
states, depending upon their needs. It requires that after the 
first year the federal allotment be matched either by state 
or local funds. 

It was on a 44-44 tie vote in the Senate on an amendment 
to double the amount of the allotment that Vice President 
Nixon cast his widely discussed “No” vote to kill the pro- 
posal. It was only the seventh time in seven years that he 
had been called on to break a tie in the Senate. 

The House version, HR 10128, introduced by Representa- 
tive Frank Thompson of New Jersey, was passed by the 
lower house on May 26 by a vote of 206 to 189. It would 
provide $325 million each year for four years for school con- 
struction. It called for matching of the federal money from 
state or local sources the first two years and from state 
sources only during the third and fourth years of the program. 

A proposed amendment to make the funds available on 
a freedom-of-choice basis for either salaries or construction, 
similar to the Senate version, was ruled not germane to the 
bill, with the result that the House had no opportunity to 
express itself on that issue. It was believed a majority of 
members favored the amendment. 

Written into the House bill, however, was a new version 
of the so-called Powell amendment, an anti-segregation pro- 
vision which caused the defeat of school aid bills in 1956 and 
1957. It simply stated that school facilities constructed under 


the aid program shall be available to students without regard 
to race, color, creed, national origin or religion in accordance 
wit ‘ decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 


ved by Representative Adam Clayton Powell of New 
‘ne amendment had in the past been used as a means 
or \ ing the legislation. Republican and other opponents 
‘-amed up with Southern representatives to place the 
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amendment in the bill, then to oppose the measure as un- 
acceptable. This time the move failed and the bill passed. 

The presence of the Powell amendment, however, made 
the Thompson bill unacceptable to the Senate where the un- 
limited debate or filibuster rule would be used by Southern- 
ers to talk the bill to death. 


This fact has led observers to believe that a compromise 
probably would be reached in a conference committee of 
the two houses, with the Senate members insisting that the 
Powell amendment be stricken and key House members 
holding out for removal of the provision for use of funds for 
teachers’ salaries. 


If a construction bill along the lines of the Thompson 
measure, with its $7.25 per child, is enacted, California would 
receive an estimated $26,912,000 during the first year of the 
operation of the bill. The amount would increase each of 
the four years as the number of children of school age in the 
state increased. 

The Senate bill passed with 42 Democrats and 9 Republi- 
cans in support, and 23 Republicans and 11 Democrats in 
opposition. 

In the House the Thompson bill was approved with 162 
Democrats and 44 Republicans voting Aye and 97 Demo- 
crats and 92 Republicans voting No. 

Both of California’s Senators, Republican Thomas H. 
Kuchel and Democrat Claire Engle supported the Senate 
measure. 


Only ten of California’s 30 Congressmen were recorded 
in opposition to the proposal, all of them Republicans. 


All of the Democratic members from California, except 
Representative Harry Sheppard of San Bernardino County, 
who was absent, were recorded as voting in favor of the bill. 
Sheppard, a strong advocate of federal support for schools, 
was in California at the time of the vote. 


Four California Republicans voted for the Thompson bill. 
They are Representatives John Baldwin of Contra Costa 
county, Charles Gubser of Santa Clara county, Craig 
Hosmer of Long Beach and William Mailliard of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Here is the roll call of California congressmen on final 
passage of HR 10128: 


YEA—Baldwin, Cohelan, Doyle, Gubser, Hagen, Holi- 
field, Hosmer, Johnson, Kasem, King, McFall, Mailliard, 
Clem Miller, George P. Miller, Moss, Roosevelt, Saund, 
Shelley, Sisk. 


NAY—Heistand, Holt, Jackson, Lipscomb, McDonough, 
Smith, Teague, Utt, Wilson, Younger. 

ABSENT-~—Sheppard. 

Republican Heistand typified the opposition to the school 
aid legislation when in testimony before the House Rules 
Committee he declared that it was “a ridiculous bill, un- 
worthy of consideration,” for which no need had been 
shown. 


The California Teachers Association, along with the NEA, 
is in strong support of a freedom-of-choice type bill under 
which substantial federal support could be used by the 
states to meet the needs for construction or salary as de- 
termined by the states. CTA’s backing of the legislation is 
contingent upon retention of provisions written into both 
bills specifically preventing any federal control or inter- 
ference in any educational matters within the states. 

—RopserT E. McKay 
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HUMEC 
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saesnenencncnnccnccsnsnsnnsnssssssuosssssssocsoossossenecccenegsgngnnsssnsnssosssooosssoscocioy BOARD OF DIRECTORS wm cin 


JOHN H. PALMER, President (city superintendent) 415 
Seventh Street, Marysville (1962) 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, Vice President (high school teacher), 
1615 P Street, Eureka (1962) 


NORMAN HASS, Member (junior high school teacher) 
1608 Silverlake Blvd., Los Angeles (1963) 


CHARLES C. HERBST, Member (high school teacher) 
10328 Wilkins Ave., Los Angeles (1961) 


BEN W. KELLNER, Meméer (high school teacher) 2305 
Pacific St., Bakersfield (1961) 


ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secretary, 1705 Murchi- 
son Drive, Burlingame 


MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, Member (high school 
teacher), 2000 Fixlini, San Luis Obispo (1963) 


JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superintendent), 15110 
So. California Ave., Paramount (1962) 


JUDSON TAYLOR, Member (high school principal) 2279 
George Street, Newark (1963) 


MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary 
teacher) St. Helena Elementary School (1961) 


eececceenscecsones Ooneeeneeccnecccecssccencces eenneese eoneeee Oeneeeeececeescccccncees «» Year in parentheses 45 expiration date of CUTTENL LETT srrerrerceccccccecneccncccccccccenccncccncccccccencccccenccsscccccccescsscesesseesenesnn 


BAY 


MELVIN KELLER, President, Lincoln Unified District, 
Stockton. 


HUGH PAGE, Executive Secretary—1845 Magnolia Ave., 
Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-5356 

CENTRAL 

EVERETT HARWELL, President—490 West Barstow, 
Fresno 

MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. Shields 
Ave., Fresno 3; Phone CLinton 1-6071 

CENTRAL COAST 

C. DAVIS PONTING, President—1030 Rider Avenue, Salinas 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1244 Bay St., Santa 
Cruz; Phone GArden 6-4520 

NORTH COAST 

TED HOLMGREN, President—General Delivery, Miranda 

RAYMOND C. McDONNELL, Exec. Sec.—805 Seventh St., 
Room 203, Eureka; Phone HIllside 3-0568 

NORTHERN 

H. E. WINSTERSTEIN, President—1732 Pluto Way, Sacra- 
mento 21 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Exec. Sec.—4144 Winding Way, 
Sacramento 21; Phone IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819 


SOUTHERN 

MRS. MARGARET LEMMER, President—8945 Heraldry 
St., Lemon Grove 

LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 17; HUntley 2-5660 


svvnuvnuusseencennnunouocaeensennanniiien N EA DIRECTORS win 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD-—S820 McKinley, Fresno (1961) 

JACK ROBINSON, Unified superintendent, 15110 So. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Paramount (1963) 

MYRTLE M. FLOWERS, Elementary teacher, 10538 Flora 
Vista, Bellflower (1963) 

MELVIN KELLER, Elementary school principal, 12 East 
Alpine, Stockton (1963) 
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NEA REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Arnold W. 
Wolpert, Room 204, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archibald, 
Room 204, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


smn CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT «11:00:00 


BAY SECTION: President, Paul Cook, 826 Columbia Way, 
Modesto; secretary, Mrs. Lucille M. Lowden, 15861 Via 
Marlin, San Lorenzo 


CENTRAL SECTION: President, Stella Helghatian, 3632 
No. Orchard, Fresno 3; secretary, Cleo Martin, Box 454, 
Clovis 


CENTRAL COAST: President, Victorine Wallsmith, 114 
Nacional, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy De Moss, 
29 Bronson, Watsonville 


NORTH COAST: President, Maureen Horn, P.O. Box 158, 
Ferndale; secretary-treasurer, Kay Humphrey, Rt. 2, Box 
310A, Arcata 


NORTHERN: President, Mrs. Lelia G. Glandon, P.O. Box 
367, Sutter Creek; secretary, Mrs. Esther G. Ferry, P.O. 
Box 1165, Jackson 


SOUTHERN: President, Della Gregory, 3458 Snowden 
Ave., Long Beach; secretary, Adrian Bal, 4612 Lasheart 
Dr., La Canada 


Concoeccconccgs Hn PLACEMENT OOORREOONOEGGEORODSOOERSORSRReanOReEOT® vonesauet 


FRANK W. PARR, Special Services Executive, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-1400 


RICHARD HALEY, Placement Director, CT A Southern Section 
O fice, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17; Phone HUntley 
2-5660 


cenevenenenenenevenenentscecsenencnenenesencoeee STUDENT CTA ssssssssssssssessnsnsscsnesenenessssseeennneen™ 


ROBERT S. HURST, President—1860 Linda Vista Avenue, 
Pasadena 


LYNNE KIDDER, Secretary—4732 - 49th St., San Dic go 15 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 


urchi- 
school 
15110 


) 2279 


asl 


ntary 


Id W. 
ne 


ribald, 


1 Way, 
61 Via 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


1, 3632 ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 
ox 454, ala 

A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
‘h, 114 wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
> Moss, : ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 

performance today! Film available FREE on short- 


ox 158, term loan. 


a (AUIS 


O. Box foe? ee “! Promise Common Sense” is a 

vy, P.O POSTERS HEALTH PLEDGE eee ; review of lessons learned in film 

Pt ee (for grades 2, 3 and 4) Be a ae —to be signed and kept by each 
ba eS youngster. 


| How To Help Cure aCold- 


owden 
asheart 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-90-C1 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me free (except for 
return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name_ 


rchison 


Six full-color posters (14” x 20”) 

Section showing scenes from the film. 

[Untley ideal for classroom bulletin 
; boards. 


(please print) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) School _ a 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 





Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 

venue, makers of Kleenex tissues. 


In addition, please.send: 
Copies of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
__sets of posters (large State 


schools may require more 
than one aa (Note: Name of school must be given) 


sorecenesepenttt 


City 


1951, Walt Disney Productions 
LEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ie go 15 
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New in 1960... 


EXPLORING HEALTH (Grade 5) 


by Rebecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 


This attractively illustrated new Worktext is presented 
in six units. The interesting textual material and chal- 
lenging exercises provide a complete health program. 
Things To Find Out, Words To Learn, and other aids 
supplement the text. 

96 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68¢; Net, 5I¢ 


HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY (Grade 6) 


by Rebecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 

This new Worktext provides a complete health program. 
Illustrated, interesting material in each unit presents 
essential health topics. Challenging exercises and varied 
activities are included. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


NEW GOALS IN READING 


by Leavell and Via 

This new remedial reading Worktext fills a definite need 
of the slow reader in the middle grades in developing 
major skills. The exercises include a strong phonics and 
structural analysis program. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 
by James T. Shea 


This 1960 revised Worktext presents basic instructional 
material step-by-step. Each step, skill, or «process is 
explained and illustrated at the time of introduction. 
Adequate drill is provided. 

160 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 96c; Net, 72c 


GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING, 
REVISED EDITION 
by Fred C. Ayer 


This brand-new edition of America’s most popular high 
school speller incorporates improved learning methods 
and numerous changes in the vocabulary lessons and 
Memory Aids. 

168 pp.; List, $2.00; Net, $1.50 


REFINING EXPRESSION, 


REVISED EDITION (Grade 12) 

by Works, Barclay, and Bailey 

This new Worktext provides a comprehen- 
sive review of all basic principles of 
grammar and usage. Outstanding features 
include a functional approach, ample prac- 
tice, and a usable Handbook. 

192 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. 

List, 96c; Net, 72c 


Announcing 2 completely new 
forms of the 


GVR GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


@ Intermediate (Grades 4-6) Ready 
@ Advanced (Grades 7-9) Ready 


@ Primary (Grades 1-3) Ready March 1, 1961 
By Hob Gray, David F. Votaw, Sr., and J. Lloyd Rogers 


Write for Complete Information 


works for you 


Worktext is the registered trade-mark of 
The Steck Company and is used to designate 
consumable textbooks that are superior in 
many ways to either the traditional textbook 
or the workbook. The Worktext 1) provides 
a complete, functional program, 2) includes 
basic textual material for a full year’s work, 
3) provides all necessary practice material, 
4) incorporates a thorough-going mainten- 
ance program, and 5) includes illustrative 
material of many types. 


WORKTEXT SERIES are available in: 


HEALTH: Steck Health Series 

ENGLISH: Growth in English Series 

ARITHMETIC: Working With Numbers Series 
SCIENCE: Steck Science Series 

GEOGRAPHY: Steck Geography Worktext Series 
HANDWRITING: Imaginary Line Handwriting Series 
MUSIC: Steck Music Series 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck Com- 
pany Catalog, a 72-page catalog giving complete 
descriptions of all Steck publications —WORK- 
TEXT, textbooks, library books, teaching aids, 
workbooks, easy readers, tests, and school forms. 


PUBLISHERS 


me Steck Company 


P. 0. Box 16, Austin 61, Texas 
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Can you pick out the one most 


important reason for CTA’s 
selection of BLUE CROSS? 


Recognition of the 
Blue Cross card 


Prepaid hospital services and 
important doctor care benefits 


Privilege of keeping Blue Cross 
protection (after retirement, 
on leaving group, etc. ) 


Freedom to select your 
own physician 


No red tape...no hospital 
claims to file 


Lower administrative costs 
which allow more money 
for actual benefits 


Non-profit ...no commissions, bonuses or brokerage 
fees are paid to anyone. All employees are salaried. 


All are good reasons for having Blue 
Cross—they make a package of advan- 
tages that no other insurance can match 
...they add up to peace of mind for you. 


The most important, however, is pre- 
paid hospital care. For hospital costs are 
the big costs these days. It is not unusual 
for a hospital bill to run to $600... $800 
... $1000—or much more — depending on 
the particular hospital services that you 
may need. 


That is why other insurance — which 
sets dollar limits on your protection — so 
often falls short. CTA has found that 


Blue Cross is very different in two ways. 


Other insurance plans give you a fixed 
sum — usually after you have paid bills 
and filed claims. With Blue Cross the 
hospital care you may need is ready and 
waiting for you prepaid, regardless of 
cost, at home or away from home. And 
so many of today’s hospital services are 
included that Blue Cross pays most hos- 
pital bills in full. 

This unique protection against the big 
bills, and the many other unique advan- 
tages of Blue Cross, give CTA a program 
that no insurance company can match. 





Some specifics of your 


CTA-BLUE CROSS 
program 


Your hospital room: In a three-bed room, 
CTA-Blue Cross completely covers all charges 
for your room and meals. 


Your hospital services: There is no cash limit 
on most of the services that make up modern 
hospital care—special diets, lab fees, diagnos- 
tic X-rays, use of operating and cystoscopic 
rooms, physiotherapy, hydrotherapy, drugs, 
oxygen, etc. Your CTA-Blue Cross pays for 
these services regardless of their cost. 


Renewal of your hospital benefits: No mat- 
ter how many claims you have, your hospital 
benefits renew. With your CTA-Blue Cross 
plan you never reach a dollar limit for hospi- 
tal care. 


Your doctor care benefits: CTA-Blue Cross 
provides allowances for doctor care in the hos- 
pital, in your home, and in the doctor’s office. 


CeO ee mee 
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A NOW & Blue Cross was started by a group of 


teachers—as a not-for-profit organization to protect them against the costs 
of hospitalization. 


Today Blue Cross protects 57,000,000 Americans. This somewhat stag- 
gering number includes group plan members of more than 350,000 com- 
panies, business and professional organizations like CTA. 


Although Blue Cross has grown to tremendous size, the basic purpose 
remains the same. Blue Cross is still a not-for-profit organization set up 
to give the best possible protection to its members. That’s why it is 
possible to say... 


Makes your care 


its one concern 


HOSPITAL SERVICE OF CALIFORNIA 


Serving the Northern part of the State 


Oakland 12 1919 Webster St., TEmplebar 4-4900 

San Francisco 4 235 Montgomery St., DOuglas 2-4285 
Sacramento 17 1919 21st Street, Gilbert 1-4959 

San Jose 13 515 First National Bank Bldg., CYpress 4-5373 
Fresno 21 234 Crocker-Anglo Bank Bldg., AMherst 8-788 1 


HOSPITAL SERVICE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Serving the Southern part of the State 


LOS ANGELES 27... 4747 Sunset Boulevard, NOrmandy 3-9111 
BAKERSFIELD 2819 H Street, FAirview 5-7497 

LONG BEACH 2168 Pacific Boulevard, HEmlock 2-8407 
SAN BERNARDINO. . 1602 D Street, TUrner 2-2578 

SAN DIEGO 748 Ash Street, BElmont 3-8977 

SANTA BARBARA .. . 831 State Street, WOodland 2-2914 
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NEWS.... 


(Continued from page 2) 


RECENT CHANGES in personnel in- 
clude: Dr. Alfred C. Ingersoll, on the 
faculty at Cal Tech for the past ten 
years, became dean of USC’s School of 
Engineering. Bruce Findlay, associate 
superintendent of Los Angeles City 
schools, retired May 1, remembered as 
the brilliant educator-writer who pro- 
duced “Your Rugged Constitution,” 
which won the Freedoms Foundation 
award in 1951. L. W. Ripple, Kern 
county teacher at Edison school and 
former member of Central Section 
board and State Council, retired this 
summer after 37 years of teaching. 





NOVEMBER 5 is the date set for dedi- 
cation and a mammoth community 
celebration at the historic Columbia 
schoolhouse. Next month’s Journal will 
announce the program and describe 
CTA’s five-year campaign to recon- 
struct the red brick memorial. 


CALIFORNIA STUDENTS took 123 
awards in Ford Motor’s Industrial 
Awards competition in 1959, ranking 
first among the states in cash awards 
for the eighth year. Pennsylvania 
ranked second with 75 awards. 





J. BURTON VASCHE, associate super- 
intendent of public instruction for the 
past eight years, became in May the 
first president of Stanislaus State Col- 
lege, the 15th college in the state 
system. 





DR. WILLIS A. SUTTON, 80, former 
NEA president and superintendent of 
Atlanta schools for 22 years, died July 
28 at Atlanta. He had served for many 
years as a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of NEA-AASA. 


HANS J. REINES, principal-teacher at 
Hamilton City elementary school for 40 
years, retired in June—with a record of 
never having a day’s absence from duty. 


ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS for 
1970 in California schools by the State 
Depxriment of Finance will require fa- 
cilitics {or 5,417,900 pupils, an increase 
of 2.276.200 over the current figure. Pas- 
sage ©. Proposition 2 on June primary 
ballot with a 71.4% yes vote) again se- 
cured the state’s financial obligation on 
schoo’ construction. 
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TEACHING MACHINES AND PRO- 
GRAMMED LEARNING: A SOURCE 
BOOK by Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Robert 
Glaser, editors. Washington, D.C., Dept. of 
A/V Instruction, NEA. October, 1960. Pp. 
736, $7.50. 


“Will machines replace the teacher?” 


This emotion-charged question, raised by 
Prof. B. F. Skinner of Harvard in 1958, is a 
key reason for every educator to read and think 
about the materials in this excellent book. The 
editors have skillfully selected kev articles and 
studies to provide an historical, yet up-to-the- 
minute treatment. In addition, they have sum- 
marized the materials in easy-to-read prefaces 
to each section. 

The book tends to emphasize the importance 
of the planned program of learning which can 
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ANNOUNCING 
1960 Editions 


Elementary and 


High School Textbooks 


Exploring Science Series 
Grades one through six 


by Walter A. Thurber 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our World and Its Peoples 
by Edward Kolevzon and 


GEOMETRY 


Solid Geometry 
Revised by William C. Stone 


Refresher Speller 
by Tobias O. Chew 


HOMEMAKING 


Your Home and You 
by Carlotta C. Greer and 
Ellen P. Gibbs 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Magruder’s American Government 


Revised by William McClenaghan 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


take place when teaching machines are used 
properly by teachers. The machines themselves 
are described as labor-saving, audio-visual, 
mechanical devices which can free teachers 
for a more challenging role in the classroom. 
Another publication from NEA Department 
of A/V Instruction, published several months 
prior to the above book and designed for use 
with it, is TEACHING MACHINES: AN AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Published as a 
supplement to the journal, Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, the bibliography is the 
most complete work on its subject available to 
date. Material was originally supplied for the 
Office of Naval Research by the Electronics 
Personnel Research Group, Department of Psy- 
chology, USC. 80 pp., $1.50. 
—FreD F. HARCLEROAD, 
Alameda State College, Hayward 
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to HAWAII 


e two weeks of sun and fun on 
the beach at Waikiki with accom- 
modations at glamorous new Reef 
Towers . . . sun-bathing, sports, 
relaxation. 

© comprehensive sightseeing pro- 
gram ... Pearl Harbor, Mt. Tan- 
talus, pineapple and sugar plan- 
tations, University, residential 
areas, spectacular beaches. 

e social highlights: Christmas 
dinner by the sea, Polynesian 
feast at a native luau, south seas 
entertainment, Christmas Eve Din- 
ner-dance at world-famous Royal 
Hawaiian, dinner and show at 
Hawaiian Village. 


e two-day visit to the lush Garden 
Isle of Kauai . . . luxurious Kauai 


Howard Tours CHRISTMAS VACATIONS 


to MEXICO 


¢ fully escorted tour especially 
designed to give teachers, stu- 
dents, and professional people an 
over-all picture of the real Mexico. 


e itinerary includes Mexico City, 
Acapulco, Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, 
Morelia, Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Allende, Toluca, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco. 


e features famed Christmas “‘pos- 
adas” . . . areas of historical, 


archaeological, political import. . 


native handicraft workshops . . . 
Mexican art and folklore. 


e festive social program with 
Christmas in Mexico City, gala 
New Years in Acapulco, cruises, 
cliff divers, swimming, bullfights. 


Surf resort . . . Fern Grotto and 
Waimea Canyon. 


December 17-January 2 
Necember 17-29 17 days $299 
13 days $496 (air fare additional) 

(includes air fare from west coast) price includes first class hotels, 
price includes tourist class jet flights three meals daily except Mexico City, 
from the West Coast, first class hotel full program of social events and 
accommodations, complete program sightseeing, bi-lingual guides, all 
of sightseeing and social activities, necessary tour services. Air fares 
all necessary tour services. available upon request. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC., 578 GRAND AVE., OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 


“ON-THE-JOB" LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Broadest Policy Available 
$100,000 Coverage—$7.00 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 
following to: 


CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC. 


Insurance Counselors for Professional People 


Name = 


Residence Address 














City 


Position 





School as 





$7.00 for 3 years 





Enclose check payable to: 


CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC. 
544 South San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


LINKING KQED AND KVIE in « non- 
commercial television network the 
Ford Foundation has granted fun:'s for 
October installation of a microwa\e re. 
lay unit to combine the San Fra:iciseo 
and Sacramento independent commun- 
ity-owned stations. Extension of th« net. 
work service is expected to provide 
adult education programming through. 
out the state. Improved instructional 
television in classrooms will also be 
possible. 


DR. CATHERINE J. ROBBINS, who 
became president of Pasadena City Col- 
lege in May 1959, was named 1959 
Times Woman of the Year. She had 
taught on the same campus for 36 years, 
Also honored for her work with public 
education was the late Assemblywoman 
Dorothy Donahoe of Bakersfield. 


MRS. RACHEL McCRARY, 78, native 
Californian who taught in one-room 
schools most of her life, became prin- 
cipal of Manton joint school district 
(Tehama and Shasta counties) this 
month. 


ARTHUR F. COREY was keynote 
speaker (“Leadership In A Free Soci- 
ety’) at the 6lst annual convention of 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers May 4-6 in San Francisco. 


LLOYD E. BEVANS, former coordi- 
nator for the State Central Committee 
for Social Studies with the State De- 
partment of Education, became profes- 
sor of education at Stanislaus State Col- 
lege this month. 


SEPTEMBER 15 is final registration 
date for voters in the November 8 gen- 
eral election. In addition to the presi- 
dential vote, 30 California Congress- 
men, 20 members of the State Senate, 
and 80 Assemblymen will be elected. 


SCHOLASTIC achievement, presenta- 
tion of awards to 100 top students of 
intermediate and high schools, and an 
address by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
were features of Top One Hundred 
banquet May 12 at La Habra. 


SAN DIEGO Teachers Association, 
4470 Park Blvd., San Diego, is accepting 
applications for position of executive 
secretary until October 15. Staterient of 
conditions, qualifications, and duties is 
available. SDTA, 3700 members at all 
levels, has dues at $15 a year. 
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BUSINESS SESSIONS of the 98th annual 


F ts 
NEA Delegate Assembly were held in the 


Shrine Auditorium. This view shows the packed hall during one of the speeches. 
During debate, delegates used microphones stationed at ten laden on main floor 


and balconies. In insert at left is shown a portion of the Cali 


ornia delegation, which 


was located in the top rows of the balcony. In foreground is CTA President John 
Palmer, NEA directors Hazel Blanchard and Jennie Sessions. 


ee 
(Continued from page 4) 


plans had been developed prior to the 
August 25 meeting of the NEA Rela- 
tions Commission to sponsor additional 
effort toward revision. He added that 
the management study recently com- 
pleted by the NEA had tended to en- 
courage changes in operation which 
might have been accomplished by the 
proposed amendment. 


A comprehensive inventory of space- 
age changes in the nation’s schools, a 
two-year project to be undertaken by 
the NEA, will test the adequacy of 
school programs and make recommen- 
dations for further developments. 
Named director of the project was Ole 
Sand, head of the department of ele- 
mentary education at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit. Executive Secretary 
William C. Carr, in announcing the proj- 
ect, said a 16-member committee would 
be set up headed by Melwin W. Barnes 
of Oklahoma City. He said the commit- 
tee would hope to “define and state the 
views of the organized profession con- 


cerning the instructional program of 
- public elementary and secondary 
schoo}: 


In hs annual report, Dr. Carr showed 
that t!e NEA had established an all- 
time r-cord membership during 1959- 
60 of 713,994 and he described the new 
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EWALD TURNER, newly elected presi- 
dent-elect of the NEA, is a classroom 
teacher from Pendleton, Oregon. The 
westerner is well known to Californians, 
as he served two years ago as pent 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. He will take over the gavel 
from Miss Clarice Kline of Waukesha, 
Wis., at next year’s convention in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is again sponsoring 


Educational 
TRAVEL TOURS 


EUROPE 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 








SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Start now 
to plan for next summer 


Under the educational guidance of Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an oppor- 
tunity to earn 6 university credits to 
advance your academic standing. 
You may apply for income tax credit. 
You have the choice of the three most 
popular travel areas in the entire world: 
Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day European 
tour includes Scandinavia. 
The South Pacific tour in 1961 will 
include for the first time an optional 
visit to the Orient! 
And a new South American tour, 
visiting every major country, in- 
cludes a full day at the fabulous 
new capital city of Brazilia! 

Write now for descriptive folders—early 
planning means better accommodations. 
P.S. Don’t forget to ask about the 
new CTA (Central Coast Section) 
Christmas holiday tour to Mexico 
City. Includes seminars for educa- 

tional credit. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
(Central Coas? Section) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Please send details of your 1961 tours to 
Cj Europe C] South America 
CJ South Pacific and Orient 
and your 1960 Christmas Holiday tour to 
O Mexico City 


Name 


Address 
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Mc Choichy 
RADIO STATIONS GO TO SCHOOL 


The McClatchy Broadcasting Company produces five educational radio programs per 
week for in school listening. These quarter hour broadcasts are produced with the advice 
and assistance of teachers and administrators for the schools in the areas reached by the 
McClatchy stations. 


PROGRAMS START MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


Mondays KOH kno 


DOWN SCIENCE BYWAYS (Grades 4-8) / 
KFBK 0 sacramento 
\) 


KBEE © mopesto 
\ 






Tuesdays 
LET'S READ ALOUD (Grades 5-10) 







Wednesdays 
STORYBOOK LAND (Lower Elementary) KMJ © FRESNO 
Thursdays 
OUR WORLD TODAY (Grades 5-10) 
KERN o sakersricip 
Fridays 






CAVALCADE OF CALIFORNIA (Grades 4-8) 





FREE — TEACHERS MANUAL 


This manual has been expressly designed to correlate lesson plans wherever possible. Please 






direct all requests for manuals and inquiries regarding these programs to the Education 






Department, McClatchy Broadcasting Company, Sacramento 4, California. 


Mc Cloichy Broadcasting Company 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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go.ls as “a million or more by 64.” 

~ He announced that a greatly ex- 
panded public information service 
would be launched this year, chiefly 
through “The School Story,” a television 
series. He said all mass media had in- 
creased coverage of public education in 
recent months. 

Two new affiliates were accepted by 
the Delegate Assembly, adding two de- 
partments to the NEA’s present list 
of 30—the American Association of 
School Librarians and the American 
Driver Education Association. Dele- 
gates also created a new Joint Com- 
mittee of the NEA and the American 
Textbook Publishers Association. 

A long-discussed proposal to provide 
a group voluntary life insurance plan 
for teachers, to be sponsored by the 
NEA, was approved by a vote of 3762 
to 1004. 

Proposed for action by the NEA con- 
vention at Atlantic City next year was 
a membership rule which would require 
active members of NEA to hold either 
an earned bachelor’s or higher degree, 
or a regular legal certificate, excluding 
emergency sub-standard certificates or 
permits, to go into effect in 1963-64. 

A resolution offered to the Delegate 
Assembly providing for endorsement of 
negotiation by teachers with their gov- 
erning boards was watered down dur- 
ing extended debate. Following this ac- 
tion, the Board of Directors authorized 
the NEA president to prepare a revised 
resolution for action when the Board 
meets in October. 

Named to the board of trustees was 
John Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon, III., 
former NEA president. 


=< 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, holding its meeting during 
the convention, elected Miss Anita Ruf- 
fing, eighth grade English teacher of 
Bellevue, Ohio, as its president-elect. 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg, social studies 
teacher of Webster Grove, Mo., was in- 
stalled as DCT president July 5 during 
the Department’s meeting July 2-16 in 
Hawaii. 

At the final session of the convention, 
Miss Pauline Frederick, United Nations 
correspondent and commentator for the 
National Broadcasting Company, out- 
lined bold new programs for United 
States leadership toward true world 
peace. 

Suggesting concrete proposals to be 
negotiated by the UN, she pointed out 
the irrationality of the current “deter- 
rent” race for armaments. She said we 
should offer a disarmament plan that 
has elements “it is reasonable to be- 
lieve might be accepted.” 

Among the most constructive values 
of the NEA meeting were specialized 
meetings held during the week in many 
downtown hotels. Stimulating speakers, 
expert panels, and graphic demonstra- 
tions were found in the scheduled meet- 
ings of 25 NEA departments, 20 com- 
mittees, and five commissions. Samples 
were: showing of “Every Teacher—An 
Active Political Citizen,” a premiere of 
a new filmstrip by the Citizenship Com- 
mittee; a discussion of how to get a 
single code of ethics for the teaching 
profession by the committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics; and a report on the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’s study of 
“The Controlling Purposes of Ameri- 
can Education.” 


‘\OVIE STAR JEFF CHANDLER, right, was a speaker at a luncheon meeting of 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction during the NEA convention. DAVI 
ident James D. Finn of USC (whose work with teaching machines is described 
bis issue) is shown consulting with Mrs. Ernestine Brunner, president of the 
‘io-Visual Association of California and director of A/V for San Bernardino. 
Chandler, currently interested in a film about a man teacher, s poke on the impact 
Tollywood on education. 
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WOW. COMPLETE 


SELECTION OF ALL 
TEACHING AIDS 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


NOW IS THE DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES 


@ DITTO 
@ JUDY 
@ SIFO 
@ IDEAL 
@ DOLCH | 
ERO 20800) 
@ MELMONT 
@ TONKA 

@ NIFTY 

@ CONN CO. 
@ SPALDING 
@ TINKER TOY 


@ MILTON BRADLEY 
@ PLAYSKOOL 

@ KENWORTHY 

@ JACRONDA 

@ CHILDRENS PRESS 


@ GEL-STEN 
@ SANFORD 
@ SIMON & 
SCHUSTER 
@ F.A. OWEN 
PUB. CO. 


@ EDUCATIONAL 
PUB. CORP. 


AND MANY OTHERS 


ALL DESCRIBED IN OUR 
NEW CATALOG ... 


YOURS FREE UPON REQUEST 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ON ALL ORDERS 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE 
STOCK IN OUR NEW BUILDING 


GEL-STEN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


913 SOUTH HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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a SOUTH AMERICA 
@A arRouND THE WORLD 


585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. \ 
& 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe's 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet | 
se 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th St., NEW YORK 19, ee 
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with 


FILMS 


space. 


FREE 
LOAN 
FILMS 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
2400 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
444 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Please send a free copy of your catalog and guidebook. 


Name 


School 


Address 


16mm Sound 


No other classroom leaming 
aid is as effective as films, 
because no other learning aid 
can transport your students 
from classroom to farm, fac- 
tory, foreign country, or outer 


Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice is the world’s leading dis- 
tributor of fine free loan films 
for schools and adult groups. 
Write today for your free copy 
of our catalog and guidebook. 


ee eee ae 


ceuRopE| (CALENDAR 





of coming events 





SEPTEMBER 


10- —Salary Schedule and Trends and Leg- 
islative Committees, Burlingame 

15- —CASA Section VI meeting; Berkeley 

16-18—Northern Section leadership confer- 


ence; Brockway Hot Springs, Lake 
Tahoe 

17- —North Coast Section presidents; Eureka 

22- —CASSA executive board; Sacramento 

23- —Bay Section board of directors; Bur- 
lingame 

23-24—CESAA executive board, Rickey’s, Palo 
Alto 

23-24—CASSA representative council; Sacra- 
mento 

23-25—Southern Section leadership confer- 
ence; Camp Seeley 

24- —Central Section advisory committee, 
Fresno (afternoon); workshop for com- 
mittee chairmen (evening) 

24- -—Bay Section membership workshop; 
Burlingame 

24- —California Council for Adult Education, 
Coast Section conference; Garden Mo- 
tel, Salinas 

26-  —Section Secretaries, Burlingame 


28- -—CASA board of governors and APC 
meeting; Sacramento 


30-Oct. 1—Central Coast Section leadership 
conference; Burlingame 
OCTOBER 
1- —Central Section workshop for commit- 
tee chairmen; Bakersfield 
1- —Retirement sub-committee on hand- 
book, Burlingame 
l-  —Bay Section Council, Burlingame 


1-  —Northern Section and Dep't. of Class- 
room Teachers joint Better Teaching 
Conference; Chico State College, Chico 

5- —CASSA Public Relations Committee 
meeting; San Diego 


6- —CASA Section II; Apple Valley 
7- -—Commission on Educational Policy, 
Burlingame 


7- 8—Student-CTA Advisory Panel and con- 
ference of leaders; Burlingame 
7- 8—CESAA Central Coast Section; 
rey 
- 9—North Coast Section leadership confer- 
ence; Redway 
8- —Northern Section chapter committee 
chairmen; Orland 


Monte- 


8- —Central Section Council; Fresno 
8- —Southern Section Council; Los Angeles 
15- —California Scholarship Federation an- 


nual state advisor’s meeting; Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

15- —Northern Section chapter committee 
chairmen; Redding 

15- —CESAA North Coast section; Crescent 
City 

15- —California Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion state executive board; Bakersfield 

15- —Committee on Fin. Publ. Educ., Int. 
Rel., Moral and Spir. Values, Prof. Rts. 
and Resp., Teacher Ed., Burlingame 


CTA Income 
Protection Plan 


Is Liberalized 


N IMPORTANT liberalizatio:, in 
the CTA Income Protection Plan is 
announced by the CTA Advisory Panel 
on Insurance. The Washington National, 
underwriters of the Plan, have agreed 
to expand the schedule of benefits by 
addition of another benefit classification 
effective October 1. 

Under the new schedule, those hav- 
ing 120 days of sick leave will be paid 
benefits of $20 per school day for each 
day of disability following termination 
of sick leave. This new $20 maximum 
benefit payment will begin on the first 
school day following termination of reg- 
ular sick leave paid by the district and 
continues for as long as two years for 
each accident or illness disability. 

The Plan insures CTA members 
against loss of income during periods of 
total disability. It pays benefits when an 
insured member is unable to work be- 
cause of sickness or accident. Its pur- 
pose is to assure a steady income while 
disabled. Benefits range from $10 to $20 
per day, depending on amount of sick 
leave accumulated. Premium cost is 
$1.50 per month (on 12-deduction plan). 

A “school day” means a day when 
school is in regular session. Saturday, 
Sunday, school holidays or vacation 
periods are not covered and, of course, 
regular medical attention is required. 

Since inception of the CTA Income 
Protection Plan in 1955, over half of 
the chartered chapters have elected to 
make this service available to members 
and have added their endorsement to 
the program. The fact that now over 
30,000 CTA members are enrolled is in- 
dication of the enthusiastic acceptance 
of the CTA Income Protection Plan. 

Washington National has agreed to 
declare an “open enrollment period” 
during the month of October again this 
year. During this “open period,” any 
uninsured CTA member in a chapter 
which sponsors the Plan may enroll 
without furnishing evidence of insur- 
ability, providing he or she is actively 
on duty on the date of enrollment. 

Plans for installation of the CTA In- 

come Protection Plan in several pre- 
viously uninsured Chapters are ow 
under way and it is expected that the 
list of local chapters endorsing this (TA 
service will grow substantially ain 
this year. 
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— MAXIMUM DAILY BENEFITS INCREASED FROM $ 1 5,00 to 20,00! 
SICK 

is 

Effective OCTOBER 1, 1960 an additional classification will 
“ea be added to the schedule of disability benefits under the SPECIAL ENROLLMENT 

CTA INCOME PROTECTION PLAN at no additional cost to 
- insured members. CONCESSION t 
Ise, Upon termination of reg- A special “open enrollment period” will be con- 
ed. If, when you become dis-| ular sick leave, you will ducted during the month of October 1960. Any 
ome abled, your accumulated | receive Daily Benefits for uninsured CTA member in sponsoring chartered 
f of sick leave is: each school day that you Chapters may enroll in the CTA Income Protec- 
d to are disabled, of: tion Plan during this period if actively on duty 
bers h hool on date of enrollment. Look for enrollment ma- 
it to Less than 15 days $10.00 per school day terial on your school bulletin board. Enrollment 
over a a * st a a — _ = _ i — by the Company prior 
is In- : t ’ . 
ance 35 to 44 days 13.00 per school day binctencn 
» 45 days - 119 days 15.00 per school day If your Chapter is not participating in this CTA 
d to aii We gen ON, Ree. ter gee, Ny service, ask your Chapter president to contact 
riod the nearest field office for information. 
= 120 days and over | $20.00 per school day 

any 
apter 
nroll 
nsur- 
ively 
E 
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S/N FRANCISCO: 681 MARKET ST. /LOS ANGELES: 3175 W. 6th ST. 








How Book of Grade School 
Golden Book of Science 
| Golden Book of Astronomy 


‘] Upper 


Scientific TEACHING AIDS 


Grade 


Science Kit— 

Apparatus and 
equipment for 
120 experi- 


ments 
] Lower 


$45.00 
Grade 


Science Kit— 
Equipment for 58 
experiments 


39.00 


Science Kit 
Manual 2.00 


Science 


1.95 
3.95 
3.95 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 


Reading Readiness 
| Seatwork for Beginners 
King Size Alphabet 
The Farm ; 
Farm Friends and Pets 
Health, Safety, & Manners 
Nursery Rhymes 
|] Pre-Primer 
Reading for Beginners 
[} Circus [] Zoo 
] Number Readiness 
[-] Numbers for Beginners 
{_] | Know My Numbers 
Working with Numbers 
] | Can Work with Numbers 
[] | Can Do Arithmetic 
{_} Phonic Fun Book | 
{_] Phonic Fun Book 2........ 
] Phonics I-A [) Phonics 1-B 
) Phonics 2-A [| Phonics 2-B 
Phonics 3-A [] Phonics 3-B 
|} Phonics and Reading 
‘| Phonetic Reader 
] Health Activities 
My Indian Book 
) Our Community 
] Science Studies 
[] Nature Science 
My Science Book 
_) Pioneers [] Trees 
] Music Book 
Fractions Decimals 
Outline Maps (General) 
_}) Geography of the U.S.A. 
Products of the U.S. 
South America Unit 
Mexico 
[} Geography of Europe 
] Birds We Should Know 
Flowers We Should Know 
] September to June (Art) 
] Art Decorations 
[| Holiday Decorations . 
[] New Holiday Projects 
} School Room Decorations 
New Ideas for Art 
) Classroom Art 
Month by Month Art 
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(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 
(All) 


$3.25 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
(Each) 2.00 
3.25 
3.00 
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(Each) 2. 
(Each) 2. 
(Each) 2. 
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50 
(Each) 3.00 
3.50 
(Each) 4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 


Phonics Books (First Half) 
i Grade |—2—3—4—5 
Phonics Book (Second Half) 
Grade |—2—3—4—5 
] Universal Phonics 1—2A—2B 
3A—3B—4A—4B—5 
] Universal Reading Series 
PP—|—2—3—4_5 
Universal English 
2—3—4—5—6 
] Universal Arithmetic 
|—2—3-4—5—6 
} Diagnostic Reading Series 
Grade |—2—3—4—5—4 
] Science Experiments 
Grade 2—3—4—5 
] Science (Ist Half) 
Grade |—2—3—4—5—4 
] Science (2nd Half) 
Grade |—2—3—4—5—4 
[] English (Ist Half) 
Grade 2—3—4—5—_4—7—8 
English (2nd Half) 
Grade 2—3—4—5—_4—7—8 
Arithmetic (Ist Half) 


(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 
(Each) 


Grade |—2—3—4—5—4—7—8 


] Arithmetic (2nd Half) 


Grade |—2—3—4—5—4—7—8 


(Estimate Postage at 25c for each Item 
and 4% Sales Tax) 


Send 
for 
Catalog 


Price 25c 


3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
(Each) 3.50 
(Each) 3.50 
(Each) 3.50 
(Each) 3.50 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4233 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 





NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, monthly magazine of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, won one of the 35 School Bell Awards presented during 
the NEA convention. Mrs. Eva Grant, left, editor of NP-T, is shown accepting the 
walnut-based bronze medallion from Clayton E. Rose of Albany, N.Y., president 
of the National School Public Relations Association. Mrs. James C. Parker, right, 


president of NCPT, examines the citation. 


"Why, Teacher?” TV Series Wins 
Top School Bell Award at NEA 


“ HY, TEACHER?”, the 13-week series of half-hour television programs 
produced in cooperation with the California Teachers Association and 
carried by 20 California TV stations, won for Station KRON-TV, San Francisco, 
one of the School Bell Awards presented at NEA convention. 
Thirty-five winners in the fields of publishing and broadcasting received 
awards at the June 28 session “for distinguished service in the interpretation of 


education.” 


Clayton E. Rose, president of the National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, made the presentations on behalf of the seven sponsoring organizations. 
NSPRA is the coordinating agency for the annual presentations. 


On the national level, five awards were 
presented in the press category: 

United Press International—for its weekly fea- 
ture on education, written by Louis Cassels, 
education editor. 

The Providence Sunday Journal—for its educa- 
tion page edited by James K. Sunshine. 

Parade—for nine articles on education pub- 
lished during the year. 

The New York Times—for more than a score 
of editorials and columns on its editorial page, 
published during the year. 

Charles M. Schulz—creator of “Feanuts,” for 
his series on the teacher published in October 
and distributed by United Features Syndicate, 
Inc. 

Ten of the awards went to national maga- 
zines, as follows: 

Look—for continuous coverage by a weekly 
or bi-weekly. 

Newsweek—for distinguished coverage in a 
single article, a special report, “The Good 


American Teen-Ager,” by Sheward Hagerty, 
education editor. 

The Saturday Evening Post—for distinguished 
coverage in a single article, “Men and Capital,” 
by John Kenneth Galbraith. 

The Atlantic-for distinguished continuous 
coverage by a monthly. 

National Parent-Teacher—for distinguished 
continuous coverage. (The National Conzress 
of Parents and Teachers, one of the sponsoring 
organizations, did not participate in designa- 
tion of the National Parent-Teacher for an 
award.) 

Better Homes and Gardens—for distinguished 
coverage in a single article, “How to Under- 
mine Junior’s Teacher,” by Stanley and J «nice 
Berenstain. 

Redbook—for distinguished coverage in « sin- 
gle article, “What’s Really Happening in Our 
Schools,” by Robert Bendiner. 
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i’ man’s Day—for distinguished coverage in 
aseries of articles, “Planning a College Educa- 
tion.” by Charles A. Bucher. 

Architectural Forum—for editorial comment, 
on a national educational problem, in the edi- 
torial, “Schools for an Age of Confusion.” 

T/e Saturday Evening Post—for a cover illus- 
tration by Amos Sewell, published Dec. 12, 
1959 

There were two awards for documentary in- 
terpretation on network television. NBC-TV 
was cited for “Back to School,” a one-hour spe- 
cial produced by Reuben Frank and narrated 
by David Brinkley, while CBS-TV was cited 
for “Who Speaks for the South?” a one-hour 
program in the “CBS Reports” series, narrated 
by Edward R. Murrow, with Fred W. Friendly 
as executive producer and Arthur D. Morse as 
reporter-producer. 

Other network television awards: 

The Columbia Broadcasting System—for a dis- 
cussion program, “How Can We Improve Edu- 
cation for Leadership?” a one-hour program in 
the “Great Challenge” series, produced by 
Harry Hasky, moderated by Howard K. Smith. 

The National Broadcasting Company—for dra- 
matic interpretation, “The Secret of Freedom,” 
a one-hour special, written by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, produced by Robert D. Graff. 

The American Broadcasting Company—for dra- 
matic interpretation, “Teacher Comes to Din- 
ner,” a half-hour program in the “Leave It To 
Beaver” series, produced and written by Joe 
Connelly and Bob Mosher. 

For network radio there were three awards 
for documentary interpretation as follows: 

The Columbia Broadcasting System—for “Edu- 
cation Limited,” a half-hour in the “Hidden 
Revolution” series, produced by Arthur Rabin, 
narrated by Howard K. Smith. 

The National Broadcasting Company—for “Ed- 
ucation in America,” a 90-minute program in 
the “Image America” series, produced by Peter 
Lasally, narrated by Bob Considine. 

The National Educational Television and Radio 
Center—for “Everybody’s Mountain,” a 14-week 
series of half-hour programs, produced by Rob- 
ert Lewis Shayon, and broadcast through facil- 
ities of the 79-station National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 

Awards for state and local reporting were 
as follows: 

The Eloy ( Ariz.) Enterprise—for an editorial, 
“What Makes Good Schools?” 

Station KRON-TV, San Francisco, Calif.—for 
“Why, Teacher?” a 13-week series, produced 
in cooperation with the California Teachers 
Association. 

The Baltimore News-Post—for continuing sup- 
port of education, with special reference to in- 
terpretive comment by Neil Swanson in his col- 
umn, “Spotlight.” 

Station WNEM-TV, Bay City, Mich.—for a 
weekly half-hour program broadcast in cooper- 
ation with public schools of the area and for 
other educational coverage. 

The Duluth Herald and News-Tribune—for 
comprehensive coverage, including a weekly 
Sunday feature prepared in cooperation with 
Duluth public schools. 

Statron KMOX-TV, St. Louis—for “Challenge,” 
a weekly program produced in cooperation 
with four major school systems of Greater St. 
Lou 

The New Jersey Broadcasters Association—for 
coop: ration with the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation in placing a daily five-minute pro- 
gram, “Speaking of Schools,” on 15 member 
Stations. kk 
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Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants in 
the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in 
all her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help her 
to analyze her own handwriting and 
provide her the guidance necessary 
to improve. 


WHY JANIE CAN WRITE 




































Set nae, 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, 
too. They know that educational re- 
search has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of hand- 
writing through the use of a single 
system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each 
child a personal handwriting book 
for ready reference and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that half 
our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie'’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble 
system—and are as happy as Janie! 
Ask us for complete information. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


Bs 
NOBLE AND NOBLE y 


67 IRVING PLACE, MiG 


| 





> PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


. 





Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


One Lunch Period 

Q. Because a question in the February, 
1960, CTA Journal referred to 30 ‘con. 
secutive’ minutes of duty-free lunch pe- 
riod (an error which your answer didn't 
correct), many of our teachers /ave 
adopted the notion that the duty-free time 
must be consecutive. The word “consecu- 
tive” does not appear in the state regula- 
tions, and we'd like you to clarify this 
point so that our teachers won't be misled. 

Ans. So far as I can see, if your teach- 
ers are misled, it’s by your district’s in- 
terpretation, not by assuming that the 
30 minutes of duty-free lunch period 
must be consecutive. Granted, the word 
does not appear in the administrative 
code section on this subject, but there 
are other words which could have no 
other meaning. 

Section 26 of Title 5, California Ad- 
ministrative Code, refers to ONE duty- 
free lunch period, and states that the 
ONE period shall be not less than 30 
minutes, and that IT be as near noon as 
possible. We can see no way by which 
two or more moments adding to 30 min- 
utes can be considered ONE duty-free 
period of at least 30 minutes. 


Voluntary Club Work 


Q. Is voluntary supervision of a high 
school club during the lunch hour a vio- 
lation of duty-free lunch period rules 
established by the State Board of Educa- 
tion? 

Ans. Not if the teacher actually vol- 
unteers, according to CTA legal counsel. 
However, it would be a violation if the 
principal assigned the teacher to the 
club and told him to meet and eat with 
the students during lunch hour without 
leaving 30 minutes duty-free. But watch 
that word “volunteer.” A teacher gen- 
erally would be considered to have vol- 
unteered if, without fraud or duress, he 
acquiesced in the assignment without 
protesting the assignment at the time it 
was made. 


“Annexed” Salary 

Q. Our district is being annexed tv an 
adjoining city district. The city salary 
schedule has been considerably higher 
than ours, so those of us being absorbed 
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in (e city system are being placed on the 
cit) schedule at the point nearest the sal- 
ary we have been receiving. Can this be 
done when we have had several years 
more experience in our present district 
than the new salary placement shows? For 
example, I’ve been here six years, but I 
am being placed on the fourth step of the 
city schedule. 


Ans. We hold that teachers in an- 
nexed districts do have a right to the 
same experience credit in the annexing 
district as though they had been serving 
in that district. However, there has been 
no clear court precedent on this subject. 
In a well-documented opinion prepared 
for a similar situation, CTA legal coun- 
sel held that you would be entitled to 
full experience credit for the years you 
served in the annexed district. 


Split Sick Leave 


Q. I’m now on sick leave due to recent 
major surgery. My teaching assignment 
in a junior college is 1 to 4 p.m. and 7 to 
10 p.m. My physician says I'm now able 
to handle the afternoon classes, but that 
the evening work might prove excessive 
for the next month. Can I legally teach 
in the afternoons and remain on sick leave 


for the night hours? My assignment is 
now split between two substitute teachers, 
so this would cause no special inconven- 
ience to others or to the district. 


Ans. If you were teaching on a regular 
day schedule and went home at noon 
because of illness, you would be charged 
with a half-day of sick leave. So far as 
we can determine, the same principle 
applies to your case since it is a physical 
incapacity which prevents your fulfill- 
ing half the duties assigned under your 
contract. 


Absence for Disease 

Q. Will you please send me informa- 
tion as to this state’s provision for a 
teacher's salary during absence caused by 
communicable disease? In my case lobar 
pneumonia developed, probably due at 
least partially to room temperature con- 
ditions at our school. 


Ans. Absence caused by communi- 
cable disease is treated the same as any 
other sick leave in California. The 
teacher receives full salary while on an- 
nual or accumulated sick leave, which 
amounts to ten school days per year, 
with unused days accumulating from 
year to year. 


After accumulated sick leave has been 
exhausted, the teacher receives the dif- 
ference between his salary and the 
amount paid the substitute. This con- 
tinues up to five months, minus the num- 
ber of days accumulated from past years 
for which full salary was paid. Thus the 
maximum period during which the 
teacher would receive any salary would 
be five months and ten days. 


Death Benefit 


Q. In a recent discussion, one of our 
teachers said he understood that the sur- 
vivor of a teacher would be entitled to 
$400 from the state for burial purposes. 
Others of the group had never heard of 
this. Would you please clarify this point? 

Ans. Yes, this has been a feature of 
the State Teachers Retirement System 
since 1956. The $400 death benefit is 
payable to the teacher’s beneficiary 
when death occurs after retirement. It’s 
not added to the survivorship benefits 
now payable to the beneficiary if the 
teacher dies prior to retirement. 


Travel on Duty 
Q. Is a school legally obligated to pay 
Turn to Page 39 


SPECIAL BANKING PLAN... 


For Teachers and All Employees of 
the School System 


When you open a Regular Checking Account at 
CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, you participate in 


vio- , these special banking benefits: 
sn Wi, AB 1. NO CHARGE FOR CHECKS WRITTEN. 
ZB 2. A FREE GIFT OF AN UNLIMITED SUPPLY OF 
= oe, BZ PERSONALIZED CHECKS. 
the (ZZ 3. ONLY $1 PER MONTH IF CHECKING ACCOUNT 
- BALANCE DROPS BELOW $200. 
wit 
hout You may bank by mail. Open your account now! 


atch 
gen- 


~ 22 Offices Serving Central and Northern California 
Ss, ne 


hout EL CERRITO « 
ne it 


ESCALON °* GRIDLEY * HUGHSON + MANTECA 


MODESTO ° NEWARK ° NOVATO e OAKLAND (4 offices) 


OAKLEY © ORINDA «¢ PARLIER * RICHMOND (2 offices) * OROVILLE 


SACRAMENTO e SAN LEANDRO ° SAN MATEO ° WOODLAND 


COMMERCIAL © SAVINGS 


Member Federal Reserve System ¢ Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.... United States Government Depository 
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aaa tinea tnaieiieaa COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM anil 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- = THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW as 


some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, also k 


easy-to-understand explanation of — |NCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! ~can 


menstruation. 


Teaching Guide Teacher's 
Offers suggested lesson plans for = e Demonstration Kit 
teaching menstrual hygiene. L2- To help make instruction on 
: (a menstrual hygiene even more 
e , eaningful to your pre-teen girls. restec 
At What Age Should AGirlBe ‘ ee eae sige 
Told About Menstruation?” it contains product samples and descriptive literature to | 


: i i It. used 
labemnibvs semmiehiet See-ner- show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt * . 


ent-teacher discussions. 


famili 


Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- hormé 
tion, The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound to ano 


a Menstrual AF: and color animated film, available free on short be mc 
| Physiology Chart term loan. who | 
mensTRUAL 


Newly revised color chart to help 
puysiorocy =| you simplify classroom discus- Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
cwant \ sent on request. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
1 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Education Dept. * ST-90-3 * Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
sound film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)____ Name 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) ~WW SESsssssSSssFs School 
Number of days needed 
Also send: 
___copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) BUOU es 
__Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 
——"At What Age Should A Girl City Zone 
Be Told About Menstruation?" 
—_Kotex product demonstration kit 
——Information on free Kotex napkin vending State 
machine service. Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 


(please print) 
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milege or travel expense to a teacher who 
js reguired to move from school to school 
within the district during each school 
day’ Do you have any opinion on the 
subject in case it isn’t a legal requirement? 

Ans. Though it’s customary for a dis- 
trict to reimburse teachers for travel 
expense when their duties require them 
to go from school to school, there’s no 
legal mandate that this must be done. 
Sometimes this reimbursement is on a 


—_— 


What teachers 


mileage basis, but more often a flat 
amount is added to the annual contract 
in consideration of travel requirements. 

Do I have an opinion? Sure, I have 
opinions on almost everything, and facts 
on some. I can see no justification for a 
district to use a teacher's car without 
reimbursement. If the assignment makes 
the teacher a peripatetic pedagogue, the 
means of transportation becomes a dis- 
trict responsibility. wk 


should know about AMBLYOPIA 


By Rudolph Bock, M.D. 


Y OU MAY have wondered why some 
children in your school have to wear 
a patch over one eye. Perhaps you were 
told that the child had a “lazy eye,” and 
that this was the way to force the eye to 
see and improve its sight. Possibly, you 
were also told to take the child’s visual 
handicap into consideration by letting 
him sit close to the blackboard. Did you 
also know that amblyopia—or “lazy eye” 
-can be treated successfully on/y in 
small children? 

Amblyopia occurs in about two per 
cent of all children. In other words, one 
out of every 50 has a weaker eye due to 
this condition. It frequently occurs in 
families. It is probably due to an ar- 
rested development of central vision in 
one eye, because this eye has not been 
used properly in the act of seeing dur- 
ing the first few years of life when vision 
normally develops. This is comparable 
to another situation with which you may 
be more familiar. When a young child 
who has had paralytic polio grows up, 


‘Vearing occlusor mask is fun. 
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Dr. Bock is an ophthalmologist in Palo 
Alto. The mask he describes has been used 
and commended by school nurses in Palo 
Alto, Sunnyvale, and other Bay Area 
school districts. Further information may 
be obtained by writing P.O. Box 199A, 
Palo Alto. 


the weak or paralyzed limb will remain 
smaller because it has not been used. 
In like manner, if one eye has a higher 
astigmatism or far-sightedness, or is 
crossed, it cannot be used properly, and 
will stay behind in its visual develop- 
ment. The other eye takes over, and 
usually develops normal vision, so that 
an amblyope can very easily be missed. 
A “lazy eye,” unless it is crossed, ap- 
pears perfectly normal, even on careful 
inspection by the eye doctor. It is a 
“lazy eye,” not a sick eye. The doctor, 
however, can suspect this condition on 
special examination, even before he can 
actually test the vision, if he finds a sig- 
nificant difference in the focus of the 
two eyes. The final diagnosis of ambly- 
opia, however, will have to wait for the 
subjective response of the child on vis- 
ion testing. This is why vision testing is 
so important. 

We know an amblyopia detected be- 
fore the age of five has a very good 
chance of being cured. Between five 
and eight the chances are fair, and be- 
tween eight and ten doubtful. Those 
few cases which improve when treat- 
ment is started after ten, are so rare that 
they are made the subject of special 
reports in medical literature. Treatment 
consists of “exercising” the vision in the 
“lazy eye” by excluding (patching) the 
other eye. Obviously, the eye must be 
brought into proper focus by corrective 
lenses if a significant refractive error is 
present. The older the child, the longer 
it is necessary to patch the good eye in 


Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “‘sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


| Relax, refresh 
z | refuel at 
S Stuckey’s Pecan 
® Shoppes. On 


main highways 


Fund Raising Div. ’most everywhere. 


EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. CTA—9/60 


At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 


to raise: ‘ 


$ 


Name. 

ee 
City 

School 


Approx. no. students who will sell 





order to improve vision. A few weeks 
may be all that is necessary at the age 
of four, whereas many months or even 
a year may be required at eight years 
of age. Even then, the eye does not al- 
ways develop full visual acuity. In 
severe cases simple patching will not 
help, and training in special schools will 
be necessary. 

Why is amblyopia such an important 
problem? We are dealing with young- 
sters who have all their life before them, 
and with a condition that can be rem- 
edied on/y in childhood. Even if they 
see well with their good eye, they never 


have good depth perception, which is a 
frequent requirement in a great number 
of jobs in our highly industrialized civil- 
ization. Amblyopes frequently complain 
of eye strain when they are required to 
do more visual work—probably because 
they use only one eye instead of the 
two eyes. Finally, if the good eye should 
be lost in adult life by accident or dis- 
ease, amblyopia may become a crucial 
handicap because there will be prac- 
tically no chance to improve sight at 
that time. 

After three and one-half years many 
children will answer well to the Illiter- 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


point the way toward 


more effective instruction 
because they dependably identify pupils who need help 


in specific subject areas. Five subject-matter- 
oriented batteries are correlated to yield com- 
parable results at all levels from Grades 1.6 


to 9.1. 


Metropolitan’s Class Analysis Chart can facili- 
tate analysis of your pupils’ mastery of essential 
skills and information. Write for information. 


WORL 
BOOK 


Hand- and machine-scorable editions are available. 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


Don B. Jones. Pacific Coast Manager 


COMPANY 


Morrie W. Pechet and 


Leslie E. Warden, California Representatives 








ate “E” Chart so that their visio: can 
be tested. Universal vision screeni:¢ jn 
kindergarten by the teacher, if n+ by 
the school nurse, would be a bic tep 
forward in early detection of ambl\ «pia. 

We must always remember that, 
as important as vision screening js in 
the higher grades to assure the c\ild’s 
ability to see properly, the early de- 
tection of amblyopia, by comparison, 
is even more important. And by carly 
detection, we mean kindergarten or 
earlier. We will always be able to cor- 
rect at a later age near-sightedness or 
other refractive errors that may inter- 
fere with the child’s visual deficiency 
or comfort, but we will not be able to 
treat amblyopia effectively unless it has 
been discovered at an early age. 

In checking children’s vision in the 
schools we must be aware of a common 
pitfall. Children with amblyopia, with- 
out knowing it, have adapted them- 
selves so well to their handicap that they 
are extremely clever at peeking around 
conventional occlusor devices, unless 
they are very closely watched during 
testing. 

A new occlusor has recently been de- 
veloped to make screening foolproof. It 
not only eliminates peeking, but makes 
screening more rapid. The masks are 
molded of white plastic and have two 
8mm vision holes. A moustache-like 
movable flipper arm, which allows only 
one vision hole to be open at a time, is 
mounted as shown. When one vision 
hole is opened, the other one is securely 
shut. The oblique position of the flipper 
arm allows the examiner standing at the 
vision chart to tell from afar which eye 
is being tested. This eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a helper, who ordinarily 
would stand by the child and cover one 
eye. With the occlusor mask the child 
can move the flipper arm himself, or 
another child can do it for him. The 
mask is well accepted by children of all 
age groups, who think it is great fun, 
particularly when the screening is done 
around Halloween time. 

The standard mask fits any child from 
four to twelve. It can be scrubbed with 
soap and water, and therefore, easily 
cleaned. We have never encountered 
any transmission of disease while 
screening with this mask. 

In our area 13 school nurses screened 
more than 10,000 elementary school 
children during the last two years, and 
identified 25 per cent more amblyopes 
than with the conventional occ!usor 
devices (paper cups and cardbourds) 
that were used on previous testing wn 
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To complement your California-adopted 
NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH PROGRAM 
for Grades 7 and 8 
ORDER THE WORKBOOKS AND 
HANDBOOKS AND TEST PADS 





The Workbook and Handbook for each grade offers an organ- 
ized program of study, practice, and review of language essen- 
tials. Reinforcing the lessons in the basic text, each Workbook 
contains new, clear-cut instruction on mechanics, grammar, cor- 
ret usage, and basic composition. The Handbook, a permanent 





reference in the last section of each Workbook, contains all rules 








and definitions presented in the text. 


A negative viewpoint 


A correlated testing program is available in separately-bound 






is argued here by 


Test Pads, containing Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests and 
Final Tests. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 














Fred L. Casmir 














Pao watch your MARKS OF MERIT 
A NUMBER OF YEARS ago one of tet PRIMARY PUPILS a el coe tae eee 
my teachers said: “On certain oc- i respond to _— 
casions the most positive contribution . 
an educator can make is to explore the a La Languag ™ 
negative potential of a problem.” It 
would seem self-evident that producers 
of “teaching machines” will not attempt 
to sell them on the basis of what they 
CANNOT DO, yet we will never be able | kit 
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to appreciate their value unless we | @  ~ Rubber Stamp illustrations so 
. es : ; @ expresses criticism in the child’s language Kit includes Snowman, Pump- 
legends 
adopt a tentatively negative point of | ‘s3ene* _ . . makes corrections interesting kin, Heart, Bird, Squirrel and 
view Bain’! @encourages pride and desire for improve- Star — each 1” high. 
; . P , “Careless” ee eee ’ 
My first reaction to teaching machines “Messy” @saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments tn Goch Klee Whee: See 
could probably be recorded as some- “Very Good” SE ee See see. Te een 
ee : ‘ ORDER NOW 
thing like this: Well, so we have another ye: You may combine order for the two kits 
little black box.” Undoubtedly some- Very Good to get lowest price. 
where, in the dark and forgotten past, 
the first man conceived and gave to his << 
fellow-men the first “little black box,” [ + te BE 
: " P O BOX 607 © Highland Park. Ill 
and his fellow-men stood by in awe. ws \ 
There were those who, with darkened eé! ay | \ 
faces. pronounced the great truth re- FR : eneenun = ee ee ne 
cy ad ‘ am } en ree literature on ° 
vealed to them: “It'll never get off the oe tare Sep Oat: | — Ses os on ! 
with each kit when money sent with | © 6 GRADING KITS Name 1 
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THOUSANDS in use in schools, | __ MARKS of MERIT KITS = “29"eSs \ 
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Section Leadership Training Conferences 


Northern Section, September 16-18, Brockway 
Southern Section, September 23-25, Camp Seeley 
Central Coast Section, Sept. 30-Oct. |, Burlingame 
North Coast Section, October 7-9, Redway 

Bay Section, October 21-23, Asilomar 

Central Section, November 4-6, Asilomar 


MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 

children stamp out imaginative and 

decorative designs on colorful paper. 

It's fun to produce prints with blocks 

cut from potatoes and carrots and to 

see what patterns can be had with the 

cross sections—also with arcs of ice weasels wnt telon. 

celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric Slot ences: Ghalstuce and 

circles of onion halves. let stand half hour to dry. 

Use tempera or powdered paint, 

mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 

with a paint or paste brush to vege- 

table ‘‘block.” Keep vegetable dry. 

Blot excess dampness. Let one color 

paint dry before adding another color. 

Prints make pictures for child’s Mix tempera or powdered 

room, book covers, gift wrapping paint to a consistency of 
: : i cream; apply to the design. 

paper, greeting cards, etc. 


Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 


carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 


ees . VOSA 
be MDa ele ae 
we hope proves helpful 


Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 


Enjoy the 
” lively, satisfying flavor 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 


ground!” And others, with the glow of 
a seer on their faces, stated ca.ogor- 
ically: “Man’s entire future w:| be 
changed!” 

At a time when we are alread, rely. 
ing entirely too much on the e icaey 
of the machine, even educators i: be- 
ginning to make dark predictions of 
impending doom if “we do not {ollow 
the trend.” Generally it is stated that 
business and industry are leaving edu- 
cation far behind BECAUSE we use 
antiquated methods and do not “go with 
the times.” But a significant difference 
must be remembered: the repetitive 
actions in industry and business which 
are being well served by machines, can- 
not automatically be compared to the 
needs of education and its develop- 
mental function. 


Mechanization cannot be denied. Its 
influences and its very presence in our 
life is an important factor in man’s de- 
velopment. However, one should not 
overlook statistics which indicate that 
“industrial progress” has by no means 
always meant development of human 
values. At present the centers of in- 
dustry and mechanization represent 
man’s outstanding problem areas in the 
field of human relations. 


Education is perhaps the one major 
area in American life, and indeed in the 
life of the human race as a whole, in 
which individualism can and has flour- 
ished. At a time when many people, in- 
cluding teachers, become concerned 
over the “levelling” influence exerted 
by many powers, it is at least a valid 
question to consider the teaching ma- 
chine from the standpoint of centralized 
control. This is not a new question or 
argument. 


According to this argument, teaching 
machines really are not very different 
from textbooks which now provide a 
means of centralized control in our 
school systems. One cannot help but ask 
what has happened to all the old argu- 
ments indicating that audio-visual aids 
can help to make a deeper impression 
than the printed page. If there is no 
difference in the impact of the teach- 
ing machine as compared to a question- 
and-answer section in a textbook, why 
would anyone bother developing such 
a machine? The teaching machine rep- 
resents a more powerful medium of cen- 
tralized control in education. 

It is not necessary to enter into debate 
as to whether or not the machine will 
eventually replace the teacher, or if it 
was developed for that express purpose. 
The thoughtful student of man’s h story 
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SAVE 15% 
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YEAR? 


Tests made in schools all over 
the country PROVE one startling 
point! By CONSISTENTLY using 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS you can 


extend the life of your textbooks 


up to three years. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit— 
It Pays! 


Holden 
Patent Book 
Cover Co., Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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and man himself should be able to 
supply his own answer. Much more im- 
portant is our concern with certain in- 
adequacies of the machine in the teach- 
ing situation. 

One factor mentioned often, and di- 
rected to the overworked teacher of 
today, is that the machine will free him 
or her from certain tedious tasks. Let us 
consider it a moment. Would a consci- 
entious teacher really be satisfied with 
having a machine tell her that her pupils 
gave correct answers to questions asked 
of them? Would she not go back to the 
machine to study the answers in order 
to determine those intangible bits of 
correct information to which the present 
machines cannot respond, but which 
suggest to the alert teacher the possi- 
bility of further teaching? Are areas 
within the broad field of education so 
clearly separated that the teacher would 
respond only to the correct facts given 
in reply to a question the machine 
“asks”? Wouldn’t a conscientious 
teacher study replies of her pupils for 
such matters as correct spelling and cor- 
rect grammatical structure? 

The influence of surrounding factors 
on the learning situation is well estab- 
lished. Many otherwise carefully 
planned experiments eventually failed 
because these factors were not suffici- 
ently controlled. Exactly what the in- 
fluence of a machine on the learning 
process will be has not been shown. 

We must realize the almost obvious 
fact that eventually machines will be 
able to store and supply fac/s much more 
economically and effectively than man 
will ever be able to do. Would it then 
not be more meaningful to develop 
means of teaching students careful 
thinking, association of facts with situ- 
ations in which facts are to be used? 
Considering today’s educational theor- 
ies and the possibility of future develop- 
ment, the teaching machine would seem 
an attempt to regress to the mere teach- 
ing of “facts.” Anyone familiar with the 
field of education knows that “facts” are 
by no means as generally agreed upon 
or as consistently applied as some peo- 
ple may believe. 

What will the extensive use of teach- 
ing machines do to important habits of 
oral expression? We are living in a so- 
ciety which depends on oral communi- 
cation. Most students now entering col- 
lege already lack facility in the use of 
speech. Teaching machines could easily 
contribute to this failure of adjusting 
sufficiently to the requirements of our 
society. 








outstanding 
enrichment material 
for 
French and Spanish 


programs 


O’Brien-Lafrance 
NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 


TAPES, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Harry L. Bratnober, Macal- 
ester College, are now available 
to accompany New First-Year 
French. Two forms, with or with- 


out pauses, are offered. 


Also available to supplement 
New First-Year French are REC- 
ORDS, TESTS, KEY TO TESTS AND 
DICTATION TESTS, and a TEACH- 
ERS’ MANUAL AND KEY. 


TESTS, KEY TO TESTS AND DIC- 
TATION TESTS are available for 


New Second-Year French. 


Staubach-Walsh-Eldon 
FIRST-YEAR SPANISH 
SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 


TAPES with material from the text 
read by natives of Latin America 
are available for First-Year 


Spanish. 


A TEACHERS’ MANUAL AND KEY 
is available for First-Year Span- 
ish and PRACTICE EXERCISES, 
TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRAC- 
TICE EXERCISES, and TESTS sup- 
plement both First-Year and 
Second-Year Spanish. 


There is a TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL for Second-Year Spanish. 


N and Company 
2550 Hanover St. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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of cotton’s amazing versatil- 
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films are available on a free 
loan basis with no brands or 
commercial tie-ins. 
NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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GRADING STAMP SET 
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WRITING 


Grade homework and class- 
room papers quickly with 
easy-to-read GRADING 
STAMPS. Each stamp 
ready to use in 
smooth plastic 
holder. Build pride 

in accomplishment, 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
12 Spruce St., Dept. C, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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spotlight need for improve- 
ment, better student morale 
and parental attitudes. 
SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
PAD IN DRAWER 

SIZE READY-TO-USE 


COMPART- $350 


MENT TRAY 


Please send GRADING STAMP SETS 
at $3.50 each, Check (money order) for 
» enclosed, 

name 


address 


How may one assess and evaluate the 
conduct of a teacher who responds 
wisely and calmly to a girl’s emotional 
turmoil or a boy’s psychological revolt 
against regimentation? Can a machine 
be so finely adjusted that it can sense a 
child’s individual needs, the complexity 
of his social background, and his cul- 
tural inheritance? 

One thing a machine cannot do, at 
least at the present time, is to deal effec- 
tively with semantic problems. To the 
teacher of foreign languages, this indi- 
cates some specific problems. It reminds 
me of the student who looked up in a 
dictionary the German word for the 
English term “trunk.” This one hap- 
pened to be an elephant’s trunk. This 
particular elephant ended up with a 
suitcase (in translation) rather than with 
the elongated nose typical of such an 
animal. Or take the example of the con- 
fused German officer who was given 
the American commander's reply: 
“Nuts” in answer to a demand for sur- 
render during the Battle of the Bulge. 
His question, under the circumstances, 


was intelligent: “Is this to be taker eg. 
atively or positively?” 

The teaching machine could cor. eiy- 
ably become the teacher’s advers: , in 
the case of a student who likes |; do 
all of his thinking in a strictly © Jack 
and white” fashion, admitting no . reas 
of “gray.” Furthermore, it shoul: be 
pointed out that “Practice does not ‘ake 
perfect; it does not even necessarily 
make permanent.” 

A student may in many cases literally 
try until he finds the correct answer 
which will “satisfy” the machine. 
Whether such a procedure is a desirable 
function of education is debatable. My 
main concern is that previous “experi- 
mentation” in the field of education 
should have taught educators one very 
important lesson (which we may effec- 
tively borrow from business and indus- 
try): Test and retest any device to be 
used in our schools before it enters the 
school. We must develop methods, even 
as industry has done, which will protect 
the minds of our children from irre- 
sponsible or harmful manipulation un- 
der the stimulus of an amoral machine. 


CTA-Affiliated Associations 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Dorothy Orr, 2405 Mon- 
terey St., Bakersfield 
Corr. Sec.: Miss Marcella Gilbertson, 
2013 Flower St., Bakersfield 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Dr. William W. Harkness, San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, Room 206, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, P.O. Box 
3307, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
36 
Exec. Sec.: James H. Corson, 1705 Mur- 
chison Drive, Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECOND- 

ARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Harold E. Perry, Hollywood 
High School, 1521 No. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 
Exec. Sec.’ William N. McGowan, 
Room 208, 1705 Murchison Dr., Bur- 
lingame; Phone OXford 7-5831 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Dr. Robert Fisk, Chico State 
College, Chico 


Adm. Sec.: Diane K. Winokur, Room 
207, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION ASSN. 
Pres.: Miss Lura Lynn Straub, San 
Diego State College, San Diego 
Sec.: William Anderson, Anacapa 
Junior High School, Ventura 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Pres.: John W. MacFaddin, 926 Padre 
Drive, Salinas 
Sec.-Treas.: Margaret Bemiller, 601 N. 
Garfield Ave., Alhambra 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Vinton Stratton, 45 Park Plaza 
Drive, Daly City 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, Room 205, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Gladys Stevenson, 19806 
South Woodruff, Downey 
Sec.: Mrs. Patricia Steele, 12954 °iag- 
nolia, Sherman Oaks 
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TECHNICOLOR FILM 


* Free Loan 

* 12% min., 16 MM Sound 

+ Emphasis on complete nutri- 
tion, basic foods, how bread 
is baked in modern wholesale 
bakery 


TECHNICOLOR FILM STRIP 


* Yours to keep at no cost for 
permanent film library use 

* Accompanied by printed 
script 

* 35 MM, 40 frames 

* Gives brief history of bread, 
basic foods, baking process 









Both film and film strip are non- 
commercial, approved by Audio- 
Visual Centers in every area. 


Presented as a Public Service by 
— BLUE SEAL BREAD, Northern 
California, WEBER'S BREAD, 
Southern California. 











SEND FOR CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NOW-1 
Write on your school letterhead to: 
Interstate Bakeries, Dept. O 
3440 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, 5 Calif. 
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Nationally known schoolbook publisher has 
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0 CTA JOURNAL, 1705 Murchison Drive, 
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CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: E. T. Barnett, Stockton School 
District, 3301 Kensington Way, Stock- 
ton 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 123 Moore Hall, 
U.C., Los Angeles 24 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ASSN. 

Pres.: Stuart M. White, President, 
Fresno City College, Fresno. 

Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Ford- 
ham Ave., Modesto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED 
TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Guy H. Jaggard, 2312 Dracena 
St., Bakersfield 
Rec. Sec.: Edith M. Hitchcock, 4527 
Blackthorne Ave., Long Beach 


CTA Associates 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Holger Hansen, Bakersfield 
College, Bakersfield 
Sec.: Roland Wentzen, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna 


CALIF. ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION ADMINISTRATORS 


Pres.: Carl H. Read, 1920 Clark Ave., 
Burbank 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 


W. Philadelphia St., Whittier 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF 
CHILD WELFARE AND 
ATTENDANCE 


Pres.: Jerome Keefer, Room 30, Court- 
house, Sacramento 

Sec.: Walter T. Caldwell, P.O. 
1697, Modesto 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP 
FEDERATION 
Pres.. Norman G. Arnt, Leuzinger 
High School, Box 337, Lawndale 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C.K. McClatchy 
Sr. High School, 3066 F reeport Blvd., 
Sacramento 18 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES 
ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Ruth Cojerean, 515 So. 
Montebello Blvd., Montebello 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Prevette, 7241 
34th Street, North Highlands 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Miss Bess Olson, Long Beach 
City College, 4901 East Carson St., 
Long Beach 8 
Sec.: Miss Shirley Hollis, Rogers Jun- 
ior High School, 365 Monrovia Ave., 
Long Beach 
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Candies and in 4. to 15 days 


your group can make 
$300 to $2500 
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package is wrapped with a band printed 
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at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 


(667:;% profit to you on cost). 
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There’s no 
Mail in coupon today 
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FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


po--or nr rrr 
} Mr. Grorce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 

| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
| obligation, information on your Fund 
| Raising Plan. 
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| Age if under 2] 

| Address 

Organization 

| Phone 

I City State 
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Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 

IT’S VERSATILE . 


ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE . . . Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 

STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET*. . . Actual classroom experience 
over a 5-year period shows that costs run as low as 
37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them”’ 

‘best of its type’ . . . ‘more convenient’? . . . ‘‘so 
quiet”’ ‘flexible and adaptable’’ “‘rate in- 
crease 70 to 300% 

Complete with manual, 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 * 


. fits into any reading improve- 


carry-case, $39.95 
10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. CJO9 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
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California Steps Out. . . 
(Continued from page 15) 


person in their education, audio-visual 
or psychology departments who are 
closely following the field of teaching 
machines. Last year, UCLA offered a 
course on teaching machines, and this 
spring, San Francisco State had a work- 
shop on teaching machine program- 
ming. The USC audio-visual depart- 
ment is planning to offer courses in this 
area next spring. 
Broad use is predicted 

From this brief survey, it becomes 
apparent that teaching machines have 
a good start in this state, and if the trend 
continues, teachers will begin to see 
them in their schools in the next few 
years. There are several cheerful notes 
for the teacher in this prediction. First, 
there seems to be no possibility of any 
teachers being thrown out of work by 
a machine. Secondly, machines can do 
much of the dull, routine work such as 
drill, factual presentations, some paper 
correction and, occasionally teach sub- 
jects with which the teacher is not yet 





PROGRAM SCANNER, a simple teach. 
ing device, is designed to sell for less 
than $50. It uses flat sheets of paper. 
Courtesy Ohio Schools. 


familiar. Finally, machines will help 
place the teacher on a higher plane 
(academically by allowing the human 
teacher to concentrate on the more cre- 
ative aspects of teaching and financially 
by doing a better job with fewer man 
hours expended for more pupils). 
mation has entered nearly every aspect 
of our lives; it now steps into the class- 
room. we 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
IS NOW TAUGHT 
AY 


Leathercraft 
Craftools 
Metal Stamps 
Garment 
Making 
Pearl Snaps 
Coin Purses 
Gun Holsters 
Dyes & Oils 
Leather 
Hand Bags 


Billfolds 
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Buckles 
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$1 LIGHTEN YOUR LOAD 
eee@DIAGNOSTIC POSTER CHART OF BASIC SOUNDS 
Used for Speech, Spelling, Reading, Language. 
New A to Z SPELLO-GRAM method. 
$1 ZOOM WORD Iilustrations. Grades 1-8. 
eeePHONICS BANK—Game kit with printed flashcards. 
For Independent Activity. Grades 1 to 3. 
“Variety is the spice of Educction"’ 
NINE O'CLOCK PRESS 
Pasadena, California 


Box 83-C 
4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 


grams on the subject of Light and 
facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 


eral science and health, (3) home 

f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 
a areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 


Bureau, Dept. STM-2, P.O. Box 1647, 
Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


You Can Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
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+ 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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This column is prepared to help you secure 
material for personal or professional use. Order 
any number of items by using coupon at end 
of column. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, signs, posters and other uses. 
(Mutual Aids) 

2. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching aids. 
Of interest to teachers up to about 4th grade. 
(Summit Industries) 

3. Leathercraft Catalog. 112 pages, leather, 
kits, tools, supplies, teaching aids, instruction. 
Movies available free of charge from Tandy 
Managers in 96 stores nationwide. (Tandy 
Leather Co.) 

4. Literature with information about Mason 
Protected Fund Raising plans for schools and 
school groups. (Mason Candies) 

6. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon and gift 
wrap paper, suggesting ways to earn money 
for group activities. (O & W Gift Tie) 

8. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicate quantities of booklets desired for each 
age level: (a) “You’re a Young Lady Now,” 
girls 9 to 11; (b) “Very Personally Yours” girls 
12 and over. Plus helpful new teaching aids; 
(c) A Practical Guide for Teaching Menstrual 
Hygiene; (d) Menstrual Physiology Chart; (e) 
Product demonstration kit. (For teachers of 4th, 
5th and 6th grade.) See ad this issue for order- 
ing Walt Disney film, “The Story of Menstrua- 
tion,” and above educational material. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp.) 

9a. How to Catch a Cold. 10 min. sound & 
color film, teaches youngsters cold prevention 
in ten minutes of Walt Disney fun. Available 


free (except for return postage) on short term 
loan. 

9b. Set of 6 color posters, featuring high- 
lights of film. 

9c. Special teaching aid for grades 2, 3 and 
4—“I Promise Common Sense,” a health pledge 
for the children to sign and keep. Indicate 
quantity. (Kimberly-Clark Corp.) 

11. Fund-Raising Plan. Details methods for 
students or school groups to raise money for 
band uniforms, instruments, athletic equip- 
ment, etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

12. Worktext Catalog. Lists Worktext, work- 
books, teaching aids, texts, readers and library 
books. Fields covered are mathematics, sci- 
ence, reading, music, history, geography, in- 
dustrial arts (drawing and shopwork), health, 
etc., plus many types of achievement, evalua- 
tion, and objective tests for specific needs. 72 
pages. (Steck Company) 

16. Light and Sight. Teaching Aid Programs 
for elementary and high schools. Includes 
teachers guide books, student’s booklets, visual 
aids. (Better Light & Sight Bureau) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for elementary 
and junior high schools and Classified Catalog 
of books for high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) 

30. Music for Every Child. Folder on har- 
mony band instruments for three-part music 
from first grade on. Also contains information 
on two-octave Symphonet. (Handy Folio Music 
Co.) 

10. Travel at its Best. Booklet on 27 special- 
ized tours for teachers, with academic credit 
(in Europe, South America, Around the World), 
offered for 11th consecutive summer. (Study 
Abroad) 

36. Alphabet Seat Charts and Handwriting 
Record. A 4-page chart-booklet including cur- 
sive and manuscript alphabet charts and record 
for checking pupil’s progress. (Noble & Noble) 

39. Films on the Miracle of Cotton. Folder 
describes 18 entertaining and informative films 
available on free-loan to junior high and high 
schools. (National Cotton Council) 
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“WHAT'S NEW?’ is a trite salutation, grown so meaning- 
less from overuse we’re sometimes moved to respond with 
an earth-shaking Munchausenism. But novelty is a partner 
of interest and it’s always our hope that the contents of the 
Journal will prove interesting. So we plan this year to ride 
the theme of “What’s new in education?” We'll fall off fre- 
quently. We'll then walk the well-trodden path because we 
know there is also value in the current and the ancient, if 
only to give us better perspective. 

Probably the Journal will hit the high point in “newness” 
with the exposition on teaching machines in the opening 
pages of this issue. The idea of machines to teach catches 
the imagination, almost certainly leading to disdainful op- 
position, speculative study, or enthusiastic endorsement. 

In our study of the current professional literature on auto- 
mated technology of the classroom, we find an amazingly 
large and profound bibliography on the field. Although much 
of the testimony of those who write on teaching machines 
bears the mark of authentic psychological research, some of 
the pieces in print are unmistakably the work of sales publi- 
cists, tax-savers, or science fiction writers. It is necessary to 
smell out the naive and the unrealistic and to identify the 
equipment designed to operate on proven principles of edu- 
cational effectiveness and within the limits of acceptable 
programming control. 

As this issue points out, there are many kinds of “ma- 
chines.” But it is significant that those earning the highest 
favor of educators have common characteristics and purposes 
which will s«pp/ement the work of the human teacher. There 
is no great debate among educators (except for the conten- 
tion that audio-visual specialists should be the chief spokes- 
men in the electronic age) about what 4ind of machine to 
use; that will be the function of industrial sales managers. 

It is reassuring to discover that the teaching profession is 
responding to the challenge of the machine. Research based 
on psychological principles has been thorough. Workshops 
on the teaching machines were conducted in several Cali- 
fornia cities this summer. And the metropolitan press gen- 
erally has treated the subject of classroom automation with 
restraint and authority. It would be a mistake for the pro- 
fession to fumble a potential opportunity (as it did with 
radio) or to reject the machine without careful and deliberate 
study. 


IT IS an inherent purpose of your Journal to reflect reader 
participation, best expressed in news and features about the 
Association’s program and services and its record of repre- 
sentative decisions. It would be obviously impossible to find 
space in these pages for the expression of all individual 
opinion—but controversial views often appear over teachers’ 
signatures in our letters columns. 

We hope this year, as we attempt to explore “new” ideas 
in education, that the “feedback” from readers can be encour- 
aged in several ways. Let's look at the ways you can complete 
the circuit of communication: (1) Write a letter to the editor. 
Keep it brief and pointed—and be sure to sign it. (2) Con- 
tribute your editorial manuscript on “how I did it” in a 
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successful classroom teaching experience. Again, ki. it g 
brief description, the kind of item that would fit int a ol. 
umn of “teacher tips.” (3) See that information reac’ 5 the 
Journal regarding any important educational news |) your 
area for use in the condensed news columns. (4) Direct your 
questions on professional problems to Harry Fosdick /or his 
use in the eight-year-old column, “What I'd Like to Know 
Is...” (5) Take your tip from Don Robinson, who writes from 
his rostrum as social studies teacher at Carlmont high school 
on his point of view as expressed in “Teacher Talk” on this 
page. Dr. Robinson will have a few words about the contents 
of each issue, sometimes ending with the implied question 
“What do you think?” J. W. McK. &* 


‘eaaclner Walls 


“TEACHING MACHINES will revolutionize the 
schools. The students will learn so much so fast we 
teachers will be free to work with individual problem 
cases. Then we can really teach.” 

Five teachers pushed their chairs back from the 
lunch table and launched into the brief but spirited 
discussion that always preceded their afternoon classes. 

“Teaching machines are for the birds. When my job 
becomes a job of policing a roomful of kids who are 
learning their lessons from a pinball machine, I’m 
through.” 

“You won't have to worry about that during your 
lifetime. Half the teachers in the country haven't begun 
to use films or phonographs or radio or television yet. 
So you can bet it will be many a year before they are 
sold on electronic teachers.” 

“School boards won’t be sold on them in a hurry, 
either—not at five hundred bucks per station, plus all 
the uncertainty and cost of maintenance, programming, 
replacement for obsolescence, and just plain breaking 
down and wearing out.” 

“It’s just a gadget, and we've got too many gadgets 
already. You can have the machines. Give me the 
good old-fashioned classroom, a textbook, and a teacher 
with freedom to teach the way he knows how.” 

“Even if the way he knows how isn’t the best way? 
Even if we prove that youngsters can learn twice as 
fast with machines?” 

“One thing these electronic monsters will do. They 
will make us all take a good long look at our teaching 
to see if we are using efficient methods. Are you teach- 
ing one bit differently, Joe, than you were thirty years 
ago? Honestly, has your teaching benefited from the 
results of psychological research and technological 
advance in the last generation?” 

“T’m not sure psychology and research have proved 
a thing in the last generation. Psychologists have their 
fads and their cycles just like dress designers, but have 
they proved anything about how children learn—except 
that they all learn differently?” 

“There goes the bell. Three more classes and we ve 
got it made. The way I feel today I wish we «id 
have teaching machines. Then at least the kids wo''!d 
be spared my bad humor. Machines don’t get tired, 
you know. They don’t get mad, they don’t get impatic t, 
and they don’t have favorites.” 
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Should a gifted child 
srow up to be a housewife? 


eo . experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
telligence is bestowed upon only 1 out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
One question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 


Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 


But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 


If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 


This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life. 


Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 


The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families . . . 


SeH GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 





SMALL CAR OWNERS, big car owners, and all the in-between 
car owners in the CTA-sponsored California Casualty 


q 43 b Ag automobile insurance plan received dividends averaging 
¥ over $26 for the year ending May 31, 1960. 
These dividends were additional to the 30 per cent dis- 


& 
Cd r n S U ld | C A count off standard, or “Board,” rates on major coverages 


reflected in the low initial premiums! 


sure ark They were also over and above standard savings to 58 
VI p | S Nd per cent for $50 deductible in lieu of full Comprehensive, 


25 per cent on second cars, and 10 per cent for driver 


t I training in certain cases. 

as Veal 0 Total savings were over 40 per cent of standard rates! 
. " Even those CTA members who were previously insured 

28 ; HI b Ca fo rh ) a by non-board companies at sub-standard rates saved to 


20 per cent! 


tea C h Pp rs n SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE. Convince yourself that this 


insurance is best for CTA and eligible SCTA members. 
No matter when your present policy expires, fill in and 


CTA- S onsored return the reply form today for details and costs of 3 
: suggested plans for your particular car or cars. 
- | FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE or information phone collect to 
S a PW P ) all 2 any of these offices: 


Los Angeles—MA 6-146]; 
San Francisco—EX 7-3500; 
Sacramento— HI 4-8323. 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 


mm> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teacher's Birth Date Present 
Name Age Date Policy Expires 


Spouse's Birth Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Drive: 
Age Date car living in same household Occasional Driv 
a a a a aN er a 


Address hae Beg City Zone County 


Home School “Car Year, Make, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, 
Phone No. Phone No. etc.), Body Type, No. of Cyls.__ 


*Mo. & Yr. of *New ([] *If car is regularly driven to work, (*For rates on other owned OFFICE 


Purchase Used [] approx. miles ONE WAY _ cars attach this information.) 
(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 





